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Cloud Wampler: Pushing Carrier air-conditioning systems into skyscrapers (page 6) 
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BOWER BEARINGS ARE C) 





»--»GOOD BEARINGS HELP MAKE YOUR PRODUCT BETTER 





In the last analysis, your equipment is judged by the man who lives with it... the man 
justifiably expects it to keep rolling day after day, over good roads and bad. xx You 
judge bearings used in your plant and equipment in the same way. They have to be 
just as durable, just as reliable. Leading manufacturers of hard-working machinery like 
yours—trucks, tractors, and earthmovers—use Bower bearings. This is because Bower 
bearings are Spher-O-Honed . . . because they are painstakingly built with but one 
objective, guaranteed dependability. ¥: Good products deserve good bearings. And that’s 
the kind of bearings Bower makes—good bearings. Specify them first for your product. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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No, you can't photograph the earth from 
50,000 miles away—yet! But you can do 
almost anything else with photography, 
from picturing the birth of an atom to 
catching Junior asleep under the beach 
umbrella... 

A bright Sunday afternoon is a real 
challenge to the owners of America’s 
34,000,000 amateur cameras. For today, 
anyone can be enough of a physicist, chem- 
ist and artist.to record on film whatever 
his eyes can see. 

But amateurs account for only one-third 
of the photographic industry's $500-mil- 
lion annual volume. Cameras and other 
photographic equipment are primarily 
working tools which contribute in a thou- 
sand ways to improved products, better 
health and greater knowledge. 

The myriad uses of photography are 
the result of painstaking, costly and never- 
ending research. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 


The story of a 
500-million dollar idea—found in a little black box 


Because of this research, scientists can 
now photograph far more than the eye 
can see—the stars on the very rim of the 
universe—the internal structure of the 
hardest metals—the “tracks” left by nuclear 
particles. 


Your doctor has X-rays, internal color 
pictures and other photographic aids. Pho- 
tographic evidence makes law enforcement 
easier. Microfilms simplify record-keeping. 

Motion pictures have achieved out- 
standing success in the fields of training, 
education and entertainment. Even family 
snapshots and home movies are more en- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


joyable because of photographic research. 


Photography is used in almost every 
industry —for chemical, stress and motion 
analyses—to help make good products 
even better, increase production efficiency 
and lower costs of operation. 

We need not fear for America’s future 
as long as the people continue to dream 
of progress—and invest their brains, en- 
ergy and money to make those dreams 
come true. Because America is free, it is 
the greatest nation in the history of the 
world for dreaming—for planning—and 
for doing. 
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YounGsTOWN Cold Finish- 
ed Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars are 
now being produced in a wide range 
of sizes and shapes, supplied either in 
coils or straight lengths. 

Drawn to meet standard specifica- 
tions, these bars have the charac- 
teristics that make them ideal for 
high-speed screw machine 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS 


SHEETS 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - 


COLD FINISHED BAR 
Automatic Screw Stock 






operations--uniformity of composition, 
toughness and strength, close toler- 
ances in dimension, and smoothness 
and brightness of finish. 

You'll find a Youngstown bar stock 
to meet almost any requirements. 
Tell our representative what you 
want and we will make every 


effort to serve you at once. 


General Offices Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Office-500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PLATES - WIRE - TIE PLATES AND SPIKES - 
CONDUIT - BARS - RODS. 








"BOOK" TELEGRAMS GIVE MORE 























"PULLING POWER" FOR AUGUST SALES! 
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ATTRACT “SPENDABLE DOLLARS.” 
Purchasing power today is greater 
than a year ago but buyers are more 
selective. Awaken buying action 
with ‘“‘book”’ telegrams—an identi- 
cal message to a list of prospects. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


—_ = 


O 















BEAT COMPETITION. To get new 
customers and keep old ones, 
get there first and fast with tele- 
grams. They reduce the time factor 
so all-important in the race for 
sales, speed up daily business. 





“DRESS UP” BARGAINS. When a 
rash of August sales breaks out, let 
the telegram’s importance mark 
your offerings as something really 
special. The telegram’s prestige 
protects your prestige, too. 


BUILD UP “TRAFFIC.” Customers in 
your store can mean many extra 
sales. To fill the aisles, approach 
prospective buyers by telegram. 
That convincing yellow blank gets 
action as nothing else can. 


SWEEP THE SHELVES. Clear out 
surplus stock, make way for fresh 
merchandise—with telegrams. That 
familiar yellow blank can help 
boom sales because it gets atten- 
tion without delay. 


OTHER WAYS YOU CAN USE 
TELEGRAMS PROFITABLY: 


Collecting overdue accounts. Tele- 
grams get attention, clean up out- 
standing accounts without irritation. 
Acknowledging orders or making ad- 
justments—to give your customers 
assurance of prompt attention. 

Conducting business operations. 
Expediting shipments, placing orders, 
locating supplies, speeding business, 








| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 





Let a Western Union representative show you —with 
case histories—how ‘“‘book’’ telegrams can help you sell 
against sales resistance in today’s buyers’ market. 





| GETS ACTION...LIKE A... 








WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 
KEEPS RIGHT ON IMPROVING 


Long Distance is faster. Calls go through on the average in 


1.6 minutes—ni:z:e times out of ten while you hold the line. 


Local Service is better. The operator answers or the dial 
tone comes on faster than at any time since before the war. 


Calls go through promptly and accurately. 


Equipment troubles are fewer than ever. Those reported 


by customers have decreased 15% from a year ago. 








Th big construction program of the Bell 
System has resulted in important improve- 
ments in telephone service, and has brought 
telephones to millions of people who did 
not have them before. 


Thousands of miles of new Long Dis- 
tance lines have been added. Many cities 
are now linked by networks which can 
carrv both voice and television. New and 
modern Western Electric equipment—the 
finest that can be made — is giving better, 
clearer, faster service to millions of tele- 
phone users, on every kind of call. 

‘There has never been so great an ex- 
pansion and improvement in telephone 
service as in the past three years. Still 
more good things are ahead for we're keep- 
ing right on with the job. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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In 1940 Cloud Wampler was about 
as well set in his life work as anvone 
could be. He had been a ‘Chicago in 
vestment banker for 20 years, and there 





Increase man hour output! Employees do 2 to 3 times 





the work with a Rapistan’ interfloor power belt conveyor. was litle sion tusk he wuonld ink erik 
And that means substantial reductions in. handling costs! ES SEATS = oh) 
Floor-Veyor often saves over $5,000 a year — more e Big Change—Three vears later he be- 
than 6 times the cost of the unit itself! came something a great deal different 
Here’s a typical example of the way Floor-Veyor cuts manpower owe of Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, 
costs and increases efficiency: At the DeVoe & Reynolds Company, New York. The record he has made if 
2 , : ’ since then makes him look as if he had 45 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, a 5-man crew formerly moved materials into hetm weills Ciasies Mie Sheen | 
storage at the rate of 900 lbs. per man hour. With Floor-Veyor, the main achiev aan hac “ae ve whip ae it! 
same crew now moves 2,253 lbs. per man hour —a 150% increase in sales technique into shape; the big air 4 
work per man hour! conditioning company’s business is now 


greater by many fold than it ever has 
been before. 

This week Wampler made an an- 
nouncement which symbolizes Carrier’s 
success. Carrier, he said, is installing 


Floor-Veyor is just one of the many Rapistan Material Flow 
gravity and power conveyors designed to cut manpower costs. You 
choose whatever you need: SINGLE SECTIONS of aluminum or steel 
gravity conveyor in 5’ or 10’ lengths, 45° or 90° curves..... 





POWER UNITS for horizontal and inclined operation .....a the world’s largest air-conditioning svs 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of gravity and power conveyors for continuous, tem in a 4]-storv building now rising at 
multifloor material flow. 1407 Broadway, New York City. A new 
levelopment by Carrier engineers has 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY of RAPISTAN MATERIAL FLOW AT WORK! pati Sect cape nel pier 
See how carloading was cut from 80 to 8 man hours . . . how a processor saved tical: Wampler’s sales force is getting it 

$200 a week . . . how unloading costs were cut from $17.10 to $1.90 per car... accepted. 
y how Rapistan equipment can work for you. Mail the coupon below — today! e Short Leap—Wampler’s leap from in 
vestment banking to air conditioning 

ex) 5 

c °T. M. was not so great as it looked. One bank 


IE IETTCK su Sl sl ie al gp eo pa lec bn a alee era eee ing firm that Wampler worked for had 

wide real-estate and movie-theater in 
terests. So early in the thirties he de- 
veloped a sharp interest in air condition- 
ing. 

Wampler entered banking after his 
graduation from Knox College in 1916. 
He went to work in the bond depart- 
ment of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank in Chicago. His investment-bank 
ing career spanned the vears between 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC., 28 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ap. 
one 
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Manufacturers of 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 
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Representatives in all Principal Cities 




















NAME TITLE 

1920 and 1941—with three different 
Prmpa__ — — companies. . 

e Hard Worker—Now 54, Wampler is 
armies a hard driver in his work; he keeps two 
CITY ZONE STATE secretaries and a staff assistant working 

= an epee at top speed 
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Many businessmen are intrigued by 
Cloud Wampler’s name. They wonder 
if he is an Indian chief. He isn’t; 
Cloud was his mother’s maiden name 
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now NYLON’S strenctH INCREASES NET PROFITS 


A four-mile-long net like that shown 
above is a sizable investment for fish- 
ermen. How well it pays off depends 
largely on how long it lasts. That’s 
why progressive fishermen are using 
nets made of Du Pont nylon fibers. 

Every time an ordinary net is used, 
it has to be taken ashore, cleaned 
and dried. Even with the greatest 
care, salt water and marine organ- 
isms tell on its strength after a couple 
of months. 

Fishermen have found that nets 
made of nylon are not only stronger, 
they dry quickly and keep their orig- 
inal strength indefinitely. Nylon 
fibers are remarkably resistant to rot. 
Nets can be packed away wet as 
soon as they’re hauled in. 

Since it’s no longer necessary to 
leave one net ashore on drying reels, 


fishermen will save the cost of an ex- 
tra net. And instead of replacing nets 
just about every season, usersofnylon 
nets say they expect to get several 
seasons’ wear from the same nets. 

Nylon nets also mean better fish- 
ing. They’re easier to handle because 
they weigh only one-half to one-third 
as much as other nets. And nylon’s 
toughness reduces breaks due tosnags 
or fighting fish. 


Have you checked nylon’s properties 
for improving production methods 
... making a better product ... ora 
new one? Write for helpful new book- 
let ‘‘Nylon Textile Fibers in Indus- 
try.”’ Address on your letterhead to 
Nylon Division, Room6510N,E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


Du Pont Nylon Fibers Give 
you all these Properties 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 

TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
+ ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
+ LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
+ QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEAN- 
ING + HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 


Resist deterioration by mildew, 
soil rot, petroleum oils, alkalies 








you can 6€ SURE.. te iTS 
W estinghouse 





ca-c motor upkeep costs 


Here’s how Life-Line motors can save you half the upkeep 
cost, and more. 

A recent survey of 114 large motor users—operating 
131,626 a-c motors of 1 to 50 hp—shows how much 
motors rea//y cost when you figure actuai “Life Cost”. 

The survey shows that the yearly average cost of 
periodically lubricated motors was $270 for every 
hundred motors installed. 

On lubrication cost alone, Life-Line motors saved 
this $270. That's because Life-Line requires no periodic 
lubrication—no added lubrication of any kind. 

The survey also indicates that the yearly outage cost 
per hundred motors, for repairs and lost machine and 
man-hours, was $960. 

The record of 500,000 Life-Line motors in service, 
to date, indicates a failure rate averaging less than half 
that of conventional motors covered by this survey. This 
means over 50% indicated reduction in motor outage 
costs—in short, a possible saving of $480 per year with 
Life-Line. 

Add these savings—$270 for lubrication plus $480 









for outages—and the result is $750 per hundred motors 
per year. 

Can you afford to pass up savings like these? Get 
the facts on the savings possible in your plant. Ask 
your nearby Westinghouse representative for a copy of 
B-4321 ‘How to Cut Motor Costs $750’. Or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-21514 
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Things are picking up in the long-depressed soft-goods sector. 





This means that several industries have completed their postwar 
adjustments. Inventories have been washed down at all levels—from raw- 
materials producer to retailer. Buyers are coming back into the market. 

Many hard-goods lines, of course, are still declining. Even so, the 
odds favor a modest over-all recovery, at least for three or four months. 

(To be sure, a steel strike in September could snag the turnaround.) 

* 

Textiles are spearheading the soft-goods upturn. It looks now as 
though they hit bottom in May. 

Among the first to go into a postwar sag, cotton textiles have had one 
of the severest ‘‘private depressions.’ But, in the last few days, they have 
felt the briskest demand in the last year and a half. 

Printcloth prices, a basic cotton textile barometer, have experienced 
the first quotable price advances since the first week in January, 1948. 
(They now are 50% lower than they were 18 months ago.) 

Producers have booked a good volume of business through September. 

e 

Consumption of raw cotton, though still far below a year ago, turned up 
in June. The Census Bureau reports that month’s consumption at 600,495 
bales. It was 580,078 in May, 597,031 in April. 

e 

Woolen and worsted manufacturers report belated demand for fell 
goods. And, on the cutting side, Bond Stores announces resumption of full 
production in Rochester, recalling 3,800 furloughed employees. 

Renewed optimism is also visible in rayons. Yarn deliveries in June 
were 14% above May although 27% below a year ago, Rayon Organon 
says. 


























e 

Shoe business is improving right along with textiles. Recent gains 
have almost brought the year’s production back up to 1948. 

June output is estimated by the Tanner’s Council at 41-million pairs 
against 38,417,000 a year ago. July will drop seasonally. But the council 
expects the month to run nearly 3Y2-million pairs above 1948. 

Another indicator: Endicott Johnson is reopening its Endicott (N. Y.) 
sole-leather tannery for full operations on Aug. 1. 





Prices of raw materials have been timidly signaling improved demand 
ever since the end of June (BW-Jul.16’49,p9). 

Wool has been moving irregularly higher for several weeks. Hides have 
strengthened a little. Grains have gone up (partly due to crop damage, but 
also because of sharply improved flour sales). 

Nonferrous metals continue firm. Here, however, it isn’t so certain 
that depleted inventories have caused the buying. 

Metal users have feared government stockpiling might squeeze them. 








Business recovery, such as seems to be developing now, needs to gain 
considerable vigor if it is to carry through into 1950. 








This year brings this factor: the reappearance of prewar seasonal pat- 
terns in auto production and sales. This marks a “return to normalcy” in 
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one of the last remaining “strong” lines. But we can only guess how much 
of a winter decline there will be. 

This, however, we do know: The dip in autos will intensify the down- 
pull exerted by other winter seasonals, notably in construction. 

e 

If you wonder why the business decline was so sharp in the second 
quarter, take a look at inventory figures. 

Business inventories were increased by $3-billion in 1948. 

During the first quarter of 1949, the annual rate of increase declined 
to $1.4-billion. 

But the President’s Council of Economic Advisers figures this switched 
to a $4-billion reduction in the second quarter (seasonally adjusted). 

Thus, there’s a swing from a plus $3-billion to a minus $4-billion in 
half a year. The two must be added; it’s a $7-billion cut in annual demand. 

And the suddenness, more than the magnitude, is what hurts. 

e 

There is one indication that the postwar rise in inventories may have 
been overstated. Liquidation, then, might be less than expected. 

It’s difficult, at best, to estimate inventories. Plants don’t shut down 
to count up every month or even every quarter. Systems of valuation differ. 
And sampling, the method the government uses, is subject to error. 

Thus, the Dept. of Commerce never has argued that its monthly figures 
should be regarded as exact. 

Here’s an indication that they are, in fact, too high: The 1947 Census 
of Manufacturers for the first time lists factory inventories. It shows them 
$1-billion lower at the beginning of 1947 and $1.8-billion lower at the end of 
the year than the reports which are prepared monthly. 

And not only are the figures lower; the rate of gain is less rapid. 

e 

Checkups cn the statistics of our postwar boom will be in order for a 
long time. Indications are that a lot of the figures are too high. 

That’s why broad surveys, such as the Census of Manufacturers, serve 
such a useful purpose. They set benchmarks for reorientation. 

e 

Second-quarter earnings reports, which will become numerous in the 
next couple of weeks, will show the effects of declining prices. 

There are few cases of windfalls now. Not many companies are mak- 
ing money on inventory markups this year (in the second quarter of 1948 
almost everybody did). Indeed, some this year have taken losses. 

Estimated earnings of all corporations in the first 1949 quarter were 
down about 17% (after taxes) from 1948's peak fourth quarter; the second 
quarter this year probably will be 25% below the 1948 top. 

Dividends, however, have declined only very slightly so far. 

e 
Not all producers of durable goods are still on the downtrend. 
Kelvinator decided this week to add a night turn on its final assembly 
























































line in Grand Rapids. About 350 will be employed. And the Deepfreeze 


division of Motor Products is adding a second shift of 200 on Aug. 1. 


On the other hand, Oil Well Supply is furloughing 300 workers Aug. 1. 
That amounts to about 40% of its present employment. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the July 23, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


















IGNERS AGREE 


STAYS BRIGHT AND NEW 
FOREVER 








SQ GOOD LOOKING 


NOT JUST A COATING 
BUT SHINY ALL THROUGH 


WONT ‘STAIN, OXIDIZE 
(o}] io) ele) Ke) | 


SO EASY TO CLEAN. JUST 
A DAMP RAG IS ALL THAT 
IS NEEDED 





STURDY! RUGGED! EVER- 
LASTING! 

















Refrigerators look better + last longer « easier to clean 
when built with STAINLESS STEEL 


Yes, leading designers in almost every field are finding they can make a better 
looking product—a better selling product—a better product through and 
through—by using Stainless Steel wherever possible. 

Every day more and more manufacturers are turning to this MAGIC 
METAL THAT DOES SO MUCH YET COSTS SO LITTLE. 

And a large percentage of these fabricators are turning to the SHARON 
STEEL CORPORATION for the finest in stainless . . . and the last word 
in engineering help and fabrication information. 


If you are thinking of Stainless—think of Sharon—a great name in Steel. 





SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Peandyloania 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT 
TUBE AND STEEL DIVISION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; GRAINARD STEEL COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO; SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND FARRELL, PENNA.; CARPENTERTOWN COAL & COKE CO. MT. PLEASANT, PENNA.: 
FAIRMONT COKE WORKS, FAIRMONT, W. VA; MORGANTOWN COKE WORKS, MORGANTOWN, W. VA; JOANNE COAL 
COMPANY, RACHEL, W. VA. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO. ILL.. CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK, N. Y., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, ROCHESTER, N. Y,, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 
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Thanks to 
Mallory’s “Magic Stitch” 


f \ VIIRACLE is taking place in the Lustron Corpora: 
tions mammoth plant in Columbus. In less time than it 
takes to read this magazine. a beautiful. modern and inde- 


structible home comes off the assembly line. 


Here's industry’s answer to the housing crisis—solved by 
ipplving the same mass production principle that pours 
out our cars. refrigerators or radios. Embodving modern 
advanees in home comfort. economy. efficiency and 
safet the Lustron Home is the kind of home most 
Ameri sant ~pachous, permanent. eas\) to midainitain 
ied keep lean, 


Those who know Mallory will not be surprised that Mal 
lory methods and mate rials helped to make possible this 
amazing housing development, said by some to. tn thie 


he Pyramids 





















most lical building advance since t 
They're right. 
| 
Highlights of the Lustron Home 
B. Made of porceelain-enameled steel d 
I insulated; radiant panel heating 
: t-proof, decay-proof, termite-proof 
\\ eve rate or stain, never fade, crack 
neve needs painting, refinishing or re 
Be. Soap. wate da damp eloth are your 
eaning materials, Roof and walls need no 
never need replacement. &. Built in a 
sith the low cost benefits of mass produe- 
Cor ete > shipped in one package to 
eale t for speedy erection on the site 














Lustron turned to the resistance welding industry for the 
methods and materials to solve the complicated problem 
of welding intricate and complete steel sections and parts 
ona production line basis. Mallory methods in projection, 
spot-and seam welding had the answer... and the slow, 
costly and old-fashioned method of rivet, bolt and nail 
went into limbo, To complete the picture, Mallory weld- 


ing tips were selected for their dependability and long life. 


Partie ipating In exciting new developments is an old story 
for Mallory. For 32 vears Mallory creative research has 
imticipated the progress in metallurgy, electrochemistry 
ind electronics. It has set the pace so well that manutac- 
turers Interested in these fields naturally turn to Mallory 


for intellivent and imaginative assistance. 


If vou have a design or production problem that falls 
within the scope of Mallory interests. it will pay you to 
have a talk with our engineers. What they have done for 
Lusteon——and a host of other progressive manufactures 


they can do for you. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 "= < 
Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) 178.5 +1788 181.9 194.0 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Sices mame onexabions) (96 OF CAMRCHY) 6.646 < ons oct ecole hes eaeae oeees 78.3 77.8 84.4 93.1] 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 115,350 +118.611 146,056 120,741 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $29,066 $31,519 $31,097 $26,063 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 5,342 4.982 5,373 5,197 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 4,671 4,668 4,868 5.444 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 977 +218 2,160 1,968 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2.2.2.2... 69 70 72 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2222 ee eee 55 37 63 66 52 
Money in circulation Pea WNT ee oe eo hop tt ae $27,450 $27,659 $27,391 $27,959 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding WROD a5 as oz cake —7% t-10% 5% 5% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 167 153 196 9] 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), June. . . 169.6 109.2 171.7 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) : a 341.7 336.3 338.4 431.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 212.2 +208.9 210.6 275.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 299.0 295.8 293.7 382.9 146.6 
Finished steel composite: (Irom Age, IB:). «5... 00 ee'enes cds eaad cs cewcies 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.211¢ 2.396¢ 
scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... 2.5... <5 0c kcciwn cacaccovevewos $19.33 $19.33 $20.25 $41.33 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............cccccccccceccce 17.625¢ 17.370¢ 16.100¢ 21.500¢ 12.0226 
NNR ONIs  CUMNUMNRT AETENE MRED Gg By ei os «hx Sis len og Hoe a ioe eace eRe ea on $2.05 $1.99 $2.08 $2.21 $0.99 
Sugar (raw; demvered: New Work, 16:).... 5.600. cccsaceecevicecnveesac 5.81l¢ 5.85¢ 5.87¢ 5.70¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 20.0000... 000.0 ee eee 32.13¢ +32.39¢ 33.01¢ 33.63¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) $1.617 $1.590 $1.616 $1.965 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... 00000 c ee eeee 16.56¢ 16.33¢ 16.45¢ 24.30¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90) stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 117.9 115.8 111.0 127.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.45% 3.47% 3.48% 3.37% 4.33¢ 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.66% .+2.68% 2.71% 2.81% 2.77¢ 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% l-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-13% 14-186 14-13% 13% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 46,035 45,844 46,844 46,427 ++27,777 
lotal loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 52,855 62,555 62,603 62,857 $432,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 12,993 13,005 13,385 14,481  ++#6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.....................c0cceeccecs 1,867 2,184 1,908 1,820 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting simon banks... . 35,254 34,735 34,867 34.656 ++15.999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 4,700 4,653 4.502 4.300 = +44.303 
Excess reserves, all member banks.............cccccccccccece 930 1,410 1.260 937 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............e.eeeeee sia aah eu oteieeda ‘ 19,279 19,779 19.91] 22,139 2.265 
t Preliminary, week ended July loth. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p.16) tRevised 
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“Tell OHoulihan to break up that jam!” 


No sooner said than done, if O°’ Houli- 


think! And thanks 


han is the man we 
of studying tathe- 
from blimps and 
Philade 


jams are 


to tne YOLICYS 


Iphia was the first city t 
QUICKIN 
Army-Navy games and othe: 


crowd events 


features of Philadelphia—a city 
special cl 
of conducting its affairs. If 
business here, in 
est Market, if 

know how 


sound business to 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


airplanes wh 


loosened ul 


vou re 


+} 


1¢ 


} 


adopt 


recora- 


with 
aracteristucs and unique ways 
in 
America’s third larg- 


good strategy and 


\ 


ey 


do things ind like to see them d« ne. 

We at The Pennsylvania Company 
are naturally qualified to help vou get 
this background. We 


and traditions of this citv of neighbor- 


know the habits 
hood homes and suburbs, for our 16 


othces—more than any other local 


bank—blanket Philadelphia and_ its 
suburbs 

Our services will be helpful whether 
vou are here in a big or small way, for 
we serve thousands of small businesses, 
and numbered among our clients are 
largest 


two out of three of the nation’s 


corporauons., 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Our officers are unusually well in- 
formed and glad to help you meet and 
get established in the Philadelphia 
business ‘family Collections are 
made rapidly as-our Transit Depart- 
ment is on the job 24 hours a day. 
And oul files ot 


large commercial bank—will give you 


information—as. a 


quick access to facts and figures in 
the business picture here 

Just drop us a line, or ask a repre- 
sentative informal 


chat, and we'll be glad to tell you 


to step in for an 


about all the ways our bank can be 


of service to you. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1612 


tr 


~~ 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





LOCAL DEPRESSION AREAS won't 
get much real help from Truman‘s 
plan for shot-in-the-arm federal aid. 
His scheme is just a gesture, at least for now. 
It’s Truman’‘s response to pleas from the troubled 
spots, particularly New England 

The idea, of course, is to inject public money 
as a pick-me-up for business. But its effect 
can’t be more than psychological. Anything more 
would require large sums of new money from Con- 
gress to use as the Administration sees fit. 





What's important about the scheme is this: 
If business gets a lot worse, it could turn into a big 
new spending program—in short, a new PWA. 


For now, all White House Handyman John 
Steelman is expected to do is to sell the federal 
agencies on funneling all the money they can into 
the trouble spots 

He has these four kinds of spending to work 
with—and each has its limitations 


Public works—Most of this is rivers and har- 
bors, dams and irrigation. So it has to be done 
where the project is. The Army Engineers, perhaps, 
can speed up their New England spending some- 
what; but they can’t take funds allocated by Con- 
gress for, say, Colorado and put them to work in 
Massachusetts. 


Public roads—Practically every state has a big 
backlog of improvements scheduled. About the 
best Steelman can do is to get priority attention for 
projects in areas where they’re needed most 


Procurement—Steelman obviously can divert 
some normal government buying to depression 
areas. But the bulk of this is tied up by established 
buying practices. Besides, there are many products 
that New England, for example, isn’t set up to 
make. 


Stockpiling—The western mining bloc already 
has latched onto this as a way to help its people out 
of the doldrums. It is using this kind of talk to 
block the economy move of Oklahoma's Sen. 
Thomas to cut back Munitions Board buying. 


Of course, whatever diversion of spending 
Steelman does accomplish merely means a loss of 
government business someplace else in the country. 

If the Army, for example, buys $1-million 
worth of duck from Lawrence, Mass., that means 
$1-million less in orders for, say, mills in Green- 
ville, S. C 
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CAPITAL-GOODS INDUSTRIES will be hit 
first by any cut in ECA funds 

As Pau! Hoffman’s people see it, the cut of 
around 10% that Congress is voting in second-year 
Marshall Plan money is the margin ECA had 
counted on to shift the program from relief to re- 
covery 

Thus, industrial-expansion projects will be the 
ones that get scaled down. Food and industrial raw 
materials will have to be kept up to planned levels 
to maintain existing living standards—a political 
necessity in the cold war 

Note this: The decisions on what to drop will 
be made in Washington, not by the Europeans. 
Every time ECA asks Marshal! Plan countries to 
cut back their requirements, they come up with the 
same figure, or a bigger one 


THE “GET-SCOTT” REPUBLICANS succeeded 
in ousting their party’s national chairman this week 
before they had agreed on what to do with their 
victory 

Result: There’s now as much fuss over who is 
to succeed Rep. Hugh Scott as there was to get 
him to quit. So whoever wins at the National Com 
mittee meeting Aug. 4, there will be scars left over 

The price Scott exacted for quitting now was 
a promise from his critics that the Old Guard would 
not be allowed to take over. Specifically, Scott 
ruled out the return of either Carroll Reece or Har- 
rison Spangler as chairman. 

Senate and House Republicans want the new 
man to be a midwesterner. Their argument: That’s 
where we lost in ‘48; that’s where we have to win in 
‘50. Biggest talk is for Nebraska State Chairman 
Bert Howard; he’s rated completely neutral among 
Dewey-Taft-Stassen people 

National Committee members prefer one of 
their own as their boss—someone like Arthur Sum- 
merfield of Michigan, also a midwesterner, or Guy 
Gabrielson of New Jersey 

® 

LABOR’S OWN ODDS on its chances next year 
to defeat senators who voted for Taft's labor bill: 

Sure to lose: Capehart (Ind.), Millikin (Colo.), 
Taft (Ohio) 

Likely to lose ‘‘with hard work” by labor and 
farmers: Donnell (Mo.), Hickenlooper (lowa), Wiley 
(Wis.) 

Can be beaten by ‘’maximum effort’: Gurney 
(S. D.), Hoey (N. C.), Young (N. D.). 

Beatable only if the farmers go all out for the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





Brannan farm plan: Reed (Kan.), who’s opposed 
to it 

There’s not much chance of beating Fulbright 
(Ark.) in the Democratic primary. And if he wins 
that, of course, he’s elected. 

Labor hopes George (Ga.) will retire. 


UNIONS OUT TO BEAT TAFT are trying to 
set up a farmer-labor front in Ohio, with Murray 
Lincoln as their Democratic candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Lincoln is boss of the politically potent Coop- 
erative League of the United States, is active in the 
Ohio Farm Bureau 

Lincoln hasn‘t decided to run. Even if he does, 
labor still will have to sell him to Democratic lead- 
ers. They have been talking of running State Audi- 
tor Joe Ferguson—a perennial winner. 


BOOK REVIEW: ‘Information for American 
Businessmen on the Marshall Plan’ is the first of a 
series of handbooks to help small companies get 
ECA orders. It’s valuable chiefly for its name-and- 
address list of foreign purchasing offices, with data 
on what each buys. Write ECA’s Office of Infor- 
mation for a free copy 


JUSTICE MURPHY’S DEATH gives Truman 
his third pick for the Supreme Court. His first was 
Harold Burton of Ohio, the court’s only Republican; 
his second was Chief Justice Vinson 

!f Truman chooses a Democrat, he’s likely to 
name Sen. O’Mahoney of Wyoming or Party Chair- 
man Sen. McGrath of Rhode Island 

If Truman wants to put in another Republican, 
the talk is he would pick either Robert Patterson, 
former circuit-court judge and ex-Secretary of War, 
or his old Senate colleague, John Danaher of Con- 
necticut 

Truman’‘s choice probably will be a Catholic, 
since Murphy was the only Catholic on the court. 
Also, he is likely to go West for his man. 


PENTAGON OVERHAULING to give Secre- 
tary Johnson more power is now certain. Congress 
will either vote the Tydings-Vinson act or O.K. 
the President’s reorganization plan No. 8 

Either way, the long-fought battle of military 
unification will advance one more round. And you 
can be dead sure it won’t be the last round 

Reason: There’s still going to be more ‘’con- 
federation’’ in the new setup than ‘‘unification.”’ 
And there’s still a lot of support in Congress for 


16 


the old idea of merger—one service, one chief of 
staff 

This time, the fight is over two issues: (1) how 
far to go in making Johnson the boss; (2) should 
the newly created chairman of the Joint Chiets of 
Staff be a policy-maker or just a gavel-wielder 

These are the issues that create shadows in 
congressmen’‘s minds. You get their worry in talk 
of ‘‘one-man rule’ and ‘man on horseback.’ 

A lot of the name-calling, of course, is defen- 
sive strategy by opponents of more streamlining 
But there is a real problem of just how to give 
enough power to provide efficiency without giving 
so much you run the risk of dictatorship 

Here’s an example of just how sensitive con- 
gressmen are about all this: When Johnson 
announced he would ‘‘coordinate’’ al! Pentagon 
testimony in the B-36 bomber investigation that’s 
scheduled to start soon, the House Armed Services 
Committee impulsively voted to pigeonhole the 
unification bill until the probe is finished 

They want to know just what Johnson's defi- 
nition of “coordination” is 


o the new setup probably will look something 
like this: 

Johnson will get to be boss of the three serv- 
ices. The secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
lose their independent access to the President and 
Congress. But—when Johnson reports to Congress 
he will have to bring along the individual views of 
his secretaries 

There will be a chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, a military man. But he won't have a vote. 
And the Joint Chiefs—from Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—will still work out strategy under a unoni- 
mous-vote rule 

Truman’‘s reorganization plan was sent to 
Capitol Hill primarily as a device for prodding Con- 
gress into completing action on legislation. Tru- 
man would rather have Congress write the law. But 
his plan is the club in the closet if Congress fails 


to act. 
J 


When the unification overhaul goes into 
effect, the major part of the Hoover commission 
recommendations will have been enacted. The State 
Dept. reorganization is already under way, and the 
General Services Administration to do the govern- 
ment’s housekeeping has been set up. These make 
up a good 90% of Hoover's reorganization ideas 

As to whether they save any money, that will 
be found out when the accounting of bills is made 
next year, and the next. 
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The value of yarn and fabric produced during the past year 
is reported to total approximately ten billions of dollars. 


Executives, technicians, and others engaged in the nation’s 


textile industry have raised out-put to astronomical figures. 


Designers and builders of textile equipment can take pride 
in scores of important innovations. Even though basic prin- 
ciples of spinning, weaving, and finishing remain unchanged, 
the higher speeds, simpler controls, and longer, trouble-free 
life of today’s textile machinery reflect the remarkable inven- 
tive genius, skill and resourcefulness of those who develop and 
produce this equipment. 

Continuously devising improved machines, these men help 
to bring better materials within reach of more and more people. 

For years, the technical staffs of International Nickel have 
cooperated with equipment designers, engineers, research and 


operations men in the textile industry, on a wide range of metal 


How the Textile Industry Helps Satisfy 
the Demands for More and Better Goods 





Modern automatic equipment like this stain- 
less steel] washer processes 150 yards of 
fabric a minute. 
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problems. To this extent, they have contributed to the continu- 
ing improvement in performance of equipment used in textile 


and allied industries. 


Through this and comparable experience gained in techni- 
cal service throughout industry, International Nickel has accu- 
mulated a fund of useful information on the properties, treat- 
ment, fabrication, and performance of engineering alloy steels, 
stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro- 
nickel, and other alloys containing nickel. This information is 
yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 





SERVICE 


TRADE Maen 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, ser xors sxx 








HOW G-E SILICONES BUTTON DOWN REJECT COSTS 


G-E silicone mold release agents have proved far superior to other mold lubricants at the 
Parker Stearns & Co. plant in Brooklyn. Their use has greatly reduced mold cleaning costs, 
speeded production, cut reject losses, and made possible a smoother finished button. 





G-E silicone lubricants speed die- 
casting production — make 
possible improved products. 








DRI-FILM*, another product of 
G-E silicone research, protects 
tiny electron tubes from moisture. 





New G-E silicone resins help 
make electrical insulation last 
longer—furnish more protection. 





How can G-E Silicones help you? 


If you’re interested in reducing costs through systems; silicone greases for lubrication; sili- 


fewer rejects and increased production, investigate cone resins for insulation and industrial finishes; 
General Electric silicones! The chemical inertness, silicone water-repellents (DRI-FILM); silicone 


temperature-resistance. and flexibility of these re- gums and compounds for rubber manufacturers. 
markable products have made possible important Find out more about G-E silicones—how you 


can benefit by using them in your process or prod- 





savings to many manufacturers. 
Here are a few of the present G-E silicone ap- uct. Just write to Section 33-7, Chemical De- 
plications: silicone rubber for gaskets and insu- partment. General Electric Company, Pittsfield, 


lation; silicone oils for mold lubricants, hydraulic Mass. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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BRIEFING FACT-FINDERS, presidential assistant John R. Steelman (second from left) 
meets panel members Samuel I. Rosenman, Carroll R. Daugherty, and David L. Cole 


Postponing the 4th Round 


Truce in steel wage dispute to await fact-finders’ recom- 
mendations holds up settlement of labor contracts in many indus- 
tries. Negotiations push ahead only in autos. 


A big chunk of American industry is 

going to have to wait until mid-Septem- 
ber to find out what its fourth-round 
wage settlement will be—and whether 
industrial peace or turmoil lies ahead. 
e Fact-Finding—That’s the net effect of 
U.S. Steel’s acceptance last week of 
President ‘Truman’s proposal for fact- 
finding in the stecl dispute. 

Fruman’s plan calls for a 60-day 
truce, to provide leeway for fact-finding 
plus recommendations for a settlement 
(BW —Jul.16'49,p82). During that time, 
effects of the fact-finding will be felt 
far outside the steel industry. Other 
negotiations will slow to a crawl. Where 
new contracts are signed, most will have 
a wage-reopening loophole. 

Thus, much of industry goes into the 
queasy 60-day truce period along with 
bellwether steel. The fourth wage round 
has been delayed until mid-September, 
in short. 

e Exception—One big exception may be 
the auto industry. Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) is going 


right ahead with plans to put the heat 
on Ford Motor Co. ‘The U.A.W. Ford 
Council, made up of representatives of 
all Ford locals, said last week that there 
would be “none of this 60- or 90-day 
stuff” for them. ‘They want to bring ne¢ 
gotiations to a head in a week or so. 
Why? Said the council: “We know 
that the longer these negotiations go on, 
the weaker our position will get.” 
e Steel’s Importance—\With fact-finding 
agreed to in steel, and electrical-manu 
facturing and coal bargaining quiet 
(page 71), the Ford dispute is the na 
tion’s only pressing labor worry at the 
moment. But steel may yet prove to be 
of greater importance. What happens 
there is always far-reaching. Steel has set 
wage patterns beforc—and it might 
again 

hat’s why the decision to be reached 
by presidential fact-finders is so impor 
tant. The three men chosen are: 

Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, panel chair 
man, professor of business economics at 
Northwestern University. 


Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, former 
justice of tre New York Supreme Court 
and fermer President 
Roosevelt. 

David L. Cole, a Paterson (N. J.) at 
torney and specialist in labor relations 
e Open Hearings— These men will hok 
a series of open hearings in New York 
When the disputing sides have had 
their say, the three fact-finders will draft 
recommendations of a “just” settlement. 
Deadline: Aug. 30, at the White Hous« 

lor 15 days after that, steel manage 
ment and labor will meet with federal 
mediators, trv to work out a settlement 
based on fact-finders’ recommendations. 
Neither side is committed to accept the 
panel proposals. 

e After That?—If no settlement 
reached by Sept. 14, the truce ends. If 
the union wants to strike, it’s free to 
do so 

That makes the job of the fact-find 
ers a vital one if a titanic steel tieup is 
to be averted in the fall—when there 
may be an upturn in business 

But the job of finding any acceptable 
compromise is going to be a tough one. 
Management and labor are poles apart 
this vear. Since bargaining got under 
way two months ago, neither side has 
budged. Each insists that it can’t afford 
to do so. 
¢ Gamble—But from the start, Philip 
Murray has been willing to turn the 
whole dispute over to fact-finders. It’s 
part of his big gamble for a substantial 
fourth-round settlement without a strike 

Murray’s reasoning is pretty obvious 
Fact-finders usually split union demands 
ind company offers somewhere down 
the middle. And public opinion gen- 
erally can be drummed up to agree with 
the fact-finders. “Big Steel” recognizes 
this: It’s why the corporation fought 
igainst fact-finding with recommenda 
tions—lest that have the final effect of 
firm awards. 

hus, fact-finding raises a specter for 

management: Early estimates of fourth- 
round settlements may have to be re 
vised upward. Many employers have 
found, in the past, that panels recom- 
mend “compromises” well above man 
agement’s expected settlement price 
(which has been about 5¢ an hour so 
far this year). 
e Trend?—There’s also an important 
labor-politics question left unanswered 
Does the present fact-finding technique, 
skirting the Taft-Hartley law and in 
cluding a settlement recommendation, 
spell a return to wage-fixing through the 
\Vhite House? 


counsellor to 
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ASSEMBLY LINE at Gunnison turns out a Master Series house every 25 minutes 


Cure for Lagging Prefabs 


Gunnison maps program 
to lick industrywide slump. Main 
points: low-priced line, bigger 
dealer network, financing aid. 


Gunnison Homes, Inc., is determined 
to buck the heavy seas that have been 
pounding the prefabricated housing in- 
dustry. 

This week the U.S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary had two new programs under 
way to back up its determination: 

1) Within a few months Gunnison 
will start producing a_ two-bedroom 
nodel to sell for $5,500—erected on the 
ot, with walks laid and flowers in the 
vindow boxes 

2) The company this week set up an 

‘interim financing plan”’ to let qualified 
lealers receive shipments of houses 
without payment of the sight draft 
which has been required heretofore. 
e Lower Prices—Earlier this year, Gun- 
nison brought out a Master Series of 
three-bedroom prefabs priced from $6,- 
800 to $8,300 (compared with $8,500 
to $20,000 for its bigger De Luxe 
Series). 

The Masters caught on, and have 
been coming off the assembly line at 
New Albany, Ind., at the rate of one 
every 25 minutes (picture). Dealers 
are sclling them, too. Gunnison has 
been doing 60% of its business in the 
Master line 

This success led to the plans for the 
new, cheaper line—now just called 
Model X. 

e Prefabs Slow—What’s behind Gunni- 
son’s moves is this: ‘The postwar boom 
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PRESIDENT, John J. 
O’Brien, is spreading a network of dealer- 
ships to boost sales 


GUNNISON 


is still echoing in the housing industry 
(page 24)—for everyone but the prefab 
builders. In spite of standardized con- 
struction methods—and low costs—the 
prefabbers racked up only 4% of the 
1948 record of 773,000 single-family 
starts. And their tally so far this year 
doesn’t look any better. : 
The prefab industry’s main merchan- 
dising problems are dealerships and fi- 
nancing (BW—Dec.11’48,p25). Makers 
have had a tough job building a net- 
work of reliable, well-heeled local dis- 
tributors—and holding them. Financ 


ing trouble is one reason for this. With 
mortgage money getting tighter, down- 
payment requirements are going up— 
and dealers are losing sales. Also, deal- 
ers have their own financing headache: 
carrying the houses through the inven- 
tory and erection period. 

e Gunnison Program—Gunnison Homes 
is tackling today’s merchandising prob- 
lems. It has recently developed a pro- 
gram that it thinks will lick them, on 
all counts. The “X Home” is part of 
that program. 

With the “X Home” price tag pared 
to $5,500, buyers will be able to take 
advantage of FHA financing guarantees 
of loans up to 95% of property value, 
provided assessed value does not exceed 
$6,315. ‘That means the buyer needs 
only $315 as a down payment, and 
about $35 a month on the mortgage. 
Gunnison figures that this low cost will 
open up a big, new market: the $35-a- 
week worker. 

e Aid to Dealers—T'o mect the dealer's 
financing problem, Gunnison is arrang- 
ing this plan: 

A dealer who meets credit qualifica- 
tions, the new homeowner, the mort- 
gage lender, and Gunnison arrange for 
the lending institution to advance 
money to pay for the prefab house 
when it arrives from the factory. (The 
dealer, however, has to carry the erec 
tion costs for the interim period until 
the house is ready for occupancy by 
the buyer.) 

This plan, Gunnison feels, will take 

a big inventory load off the dealer’s 
back—releasing his capital to finance 
more erection jobs. That makes mor« 
prefab sales possible, and is a strong 
selling point in the company’s current 
campaign to spread its dealership—the 
second plank in its boost-the-market 
program. 
e Boss O’Brien—Leading that campaign 
is former Brig. Gen. John J. O’Brien 
(picture), who was in charge of all Army 
real estate during the war. O’Brien re- 
cently took over as president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeding Foster Gunni 
son, who moved up to chairman of th« 
board. 

O’Brien will spend most of his time 

building a nationwide dealer network. 
Gunnison already has the Midwest well 
covered with 360 dealer-areas. But 
O’Brien wants dealers in every state. 
e The Dealer’s Job—Gunnison dealers 
take responsibility for mortgage financ- 
ing, erection, and service. The dealer 
does not have to be a building contrac- 
tor or a lumber merchant. But he must 
be merchandising minded. 

Where possible, the dealer represents 
Gunnison only, hut in some cases deal- 
erships are given to large organizations 
that set up a separate department to 
handle the franchise. A few department 
stores have taken up Gunnison’s prefab 
line. 
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TRUST-BUSTER Celler, whose monopoly hearings serve as sounding board for those .. . 


Fighting Bigness in Business 


Celler committee's investigation of monopoly will rank in 
importance with TNEC inquiry. Out of it may come amendments 
to antitrust laws making bigness itself illegal. 


A legislative drive to outlaw bigness 
m business has started in Washington. 

Under present antitrust laws, bigness 
itself does not mean monopoly. Actu 
ally, the New Dealers have been side 
swiping at bigness for years. Now comes 
their drive to get their philosophy into 
the statutes. 
¢ Battleground—They will conduct their 
campaign at hearings on monopoly 
power before a House Judiciary subcom 
mittee headed by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
of New York. 

Rep. Celler opened the hearings last 

weck. The investigation probably will 
run for two years. Businessmen have as 
much at stake as in the monumental 
prewar hearings of Sen. O’Mahoney’s 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. ‘The Celler committee will poke 
into all phases of the monopoly ques 
tion—conspiracy, price fixing, produc 
tion quotas, and the like—to lay the 
basis for updating the antitrust laws. 
But the main concern will be with the 
question of bigness. 
e Testimony—Sccretary of Agriculture 
Brannan, one of the carly witnesses 
called to lay out the broad field of the 
committee study, put the problem this 
way: “At what point concentration of 
economic power is considered to be a 
monopoly is always a controversial issue 
and must be determined by law.” 

Attorney General Clark’s viewpoint: 
Bigness in itself may not be unlawful, 
but, as TNEC warned, there is “no hope 
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of preventing the increase of evils di- 
rectly attributable to monopoly . . . un 
less our efforts are redoubled to cope 
with the gigantic aggregations of capital 
which have become so dominant in our 
economic life.” 

O'Mahoney went to the point of big 
ness in asking support for his bill to 
issue federal charters to corporations 
He said Congress might, in a charter 
law, limit the amount of business onc 
firm would be allowed to do in a single 
industry. 

Dr. John Blair of the Federal ‘Trade 

Commission sees all antitrust problems 
except bigness as minor. You must 
come to grips with the issue of bigness, 
he told the committee. 
e Sponsorship—This is the kind of testi- 
mony Celler sought in laying down the 
outline of the inquiry. It came from 
officials who have had a part in setting 
up the investigation, and will have an 
influence clear through to the finish. 

Celler says the investigation will pick 
up where TNEC left off; find the ef- 
fects the war had on speeding up con 
centration of economic power. 

Also up for review will be the Reed 
Bulwinkle law allowing railroads to con- 
fer on ratemaking (Celler wants to re- 
peal it) and the Robinson-Patman act, 
which gave price protection to “‘inde- 
pendent” business in an exception to 
the Clayton act. 

The result is that you can expect an- 
other round in the fight between the so- 


called “hard competition” and “soft 
competition” forces. 

e Where Celler Fits—Celler is an old- 
time trustbuster of the “hard competi- 
tion” school. He was one of the 16 
House members who voted against the 
Robinson-Patman act in 1936. 

He came to the House in 1922. 
When the Democrats returned to con- 
trol of Congress in January, he became 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee— 
composed entirely of lawyers. He is pro- 
labor, pro-New Deal. 

e Witnesses—The lineup of witnesses 
before Celler’s committee for the next 
two or three weeks contains mostly such 
avowed trust-busters as Thurman Arn 
old and ex-Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia. 

Onc of the first witnesses from busi- 

ness will be Leroy Lincoln, president of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Lin 
coln’s appearance will give Celler an 
opportunity to pull into the inquiry his 
proposed investigation of the insurance 
companies. Celler is particularly con 
cerned about their activities in utility 
financing. 
e Committee’s Future—The subcommit- 
tee starts out with only $20,000 to pay 
its bills. But Celler has no doubts about 
getting more money next year: Presi- 
dent ‘Truman has endorsed the inquiry 
enthusiastically, and Democrats, partic 
ularly in the North, are expected to 
make monopoly an important issue in 
the 1950 congressional elections. 

Legislation amending the antitrust 
laws probably won’t develop until next 
year at the earliest, more probably in 
1951. 


Schering vs. Glidden 
Settled out of Court 


A patent suit brought by Schering 
Corp. against Glidden Co. (BW —Dec. 
22’45,p46) has finally been settled—out 
of court. Francis C. Brown, president of 
Schering, says Glidden has paid his com- 
pany $25,000. 

The case grew out of Glidden’s man- 
ufacture of a synthetic female hormone 
called progesterone. Schering, which is 
in the hands of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, claimed Glidden’s process violated 
its production patents. Glidden felt it 
was fully protected by its own patents; 
in 1942 it even turned down a licensing 
offer from Schering. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
Glidden will have the right to use Scher- 
ing patents in the manufacture of the 
hormone. As long as the company con- 
tinues to sell the product to pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers (who do further 
processing and packaging), Glidden 
won't have to pay any royalties. The 
drug houses, though, will be licensed 
by Schering and will have to pay a 5% 
royalty on the packaged price. 
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Pied S hele ve FPA Fein © 
1 Like horses at a circular watering trough, automobiles line up at southern California automatic drive-in and wait for feeding. Food is deliv- I 
ered to passengers in covered bins which travel out to autos along tracks which lead like spokes from kitchen building at hub 2 
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4 When bin arrives at auto, customer grabs it and swings it in flush with auto door—an effort 5 Inventor K. C. Purdy points with pride Bi 


not quite so strenuous as getting out and walking into a restaurant at his contribution to California living ) 
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2 Inside Motormat’s kitchen, girl attendant loads up bin with order for waiting customer. 
Since mechanization does away with carhops, attendants and cooks are only help needed 
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r — Bin is controlled from kitchen by three-button panel at right. Small, geared-down electric 
"2 motor underneath provides power. This pushes Motormat along at 120 ft. per min. 





3 After loading, bin is hauled out to wait- 
ing car by cable which runs along tracks 


son Assembly Line at California Drive-in 


Drive-ins have long been a kind of 
symbol of this automobile age. ‘They 
have dotted the highways—and have in 
creased their popularity with carhops. 

Now this new ‘“Motormat’” in Los 
Angeles has brought the drive-in closer 
to the ultimate in mechanization. ‘The 
Motormat does away with waitresses 
(and so, tipping) and legwork. 

The heart of the Motormat is a net- 
work of tracks on which metal bins run. 

When a customer drives up, the bin 
equipped with glasses of water, menu, 
pencil, and pad, comes scooting out to 
his car. The customer writes down his 
order, pushes a button, and sends the 
bin back to the kitchen. An attendant 
puts the order through, adds up the bill 
I'liec bin runs to collect while the food 
is being prepared. On its third trip, 
the bin delivers food and change. 

Inventor K. C. Purdy has great con 
fidence in his idea. He and his partners 
have plans to put up several more in 
California and Nevada. Each separate 
bin costs around $600. ‘Total invest- 
ment on the original place: $30,000. 
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How Income Is Divided Up 


————_1948 
Annual Money Percent of Percent 
ncome Families in of Total 
Before Taxes Each Income Income 
bracket They Got 
Under $1,000 11% 2% 
$1,000- $1,999 15 6 
$2,C00-$2,999 20 12 
$3,000- $3,999 20 18 
$4,000-$4,999 19 14 
$5,000-$7,499 -, 21 
$7,5C0 and over 8 27 
All income groups.. 100°, 100°, 
Median income... $3,320 


1 as | 
Percent of Percent of 


Percent Percent 
Poi 5 or e derma an ond I to. 
bracket They Got bracket They Got 
13% 29, 15% 2% 
18 7 20 9 
20 +3 22 17 
17 15 18 19 
11 13 10 14 
13 20 9 16 
8 30 6 23 
100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 
$2,920 $2,600 


Consumer Income Climbs 


About half of all U. S. families had bigger incomes in 1948 
than in 1947; median family income was $400 larger. More of the 
increases appeared in lower-income tnan in higher-income groups. 


W hatever i may think about the 
causes of the ump im business, you 
can't blame it on collapse in con 
suincr buying power Roughly halt of 
ll the families in the country had big 
ger incomes in 1948 than they did m 
1947 And apparently there was a 
tendency for the increases to show up 
in the lower-income groups, where extra 
Mone like to be spent than 
saved 
e@ Source Book—\ « find this, and 


information about the dis- 
in the third in 


hederal Reserve Board's 


a lot of othe: 
tnbution of 
stalment of the 
fourth 


nances, 


Nncomcs, 


annual survey of consumer ft 
released this week. 

Phe first two instalments (BW—Jun. 
18°49,p19) summarized the ‘results of 
the survey and described consumer buy 

1949. This one covers 
division incomes in 1945 


changes from 1947. Marketing men pat 
1) j 


fr } 
Ing plans fo thie 

} } 
and the 


ticularh find it a gold mine of sta 
tistics On buying power. 

Phe 
vev Research Center 


if Michigan. Its 


was handled by 
at the Univ 


CONCIUSIONS al 


stud 





m some 3,500 interviews with a cross 
section of the nation’s 50-million spend 
ing unit \ spending unit lefined 
is a group people livmg under the 
same roof and pooling their incomes fe 


Mayor ¢ xpe Tis 
e Median Income Up—According 


the survey, about 26-million spending 
units had higher incomes in 1948 than 
in 1947. Consumers with incomes un 


der $4,000 a year reported substantial 
requently than the higher 
result, the median income 


gains more f 


brackets. As a 


for all spending units bounced un from 
$2,530 in 1947 to $2,840 in 1948. (The 
median income is the income of the 
niddle spending umt: half of all the 


mits have I ! have less.) 
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Lhe distribution of income by fam- 
ilies (table) rather than spending units 
followed the same pattern. But on the 
iwerage, families tended to have higher 
icomes because one family may consist 
ot two or more spending units; for in- 
stance, there may be an unmarried son 
vho lives at home but spends his own 
income—and_ thus, - statistically, is a 
spending unit , 

Ihe median income for families 

crossed the $3,000 mark for the first 
time in 1948. It was $3,320, up $400 
from $2,920 in 1947. 
e Group Characteristics—The — typical 
family in the lowest income group 
under $1,000) was small—only one or 
two persons. It lived m the country. 
And its chief breadwinner was over 55 
vears old. 

Vhe typical high-income family ($5,- 
000 and over) was larger. It lived in 
an urban or metropolitan area. And it 
was headed by a man 35 to 54 vears old. 

These figures, of course, cover only 
money income. They don’t make any 
allowance for such things as the value of 
food consumed on farms or the rental 
value of owner-occupied houses. 


e How Taxes Hit—Jax liabilitics also 
make a lot of difference in the distri- 
bution of disposable income. Survey in- 
terviewers didn’t ask about taxes di- 
ectly, but the research center's ex- 
perts made a rough calculation of the 
federal tax load on cach income. Ac- 


cording to their figures, about 68% of 
ill families were liable for federal taxes 
m 1948 income. And for about one 
ut of five, the tax was equal to 10% 
ir more of the consumer's income 
Some 8% of all families made $7,500 
r more before taxes last vear. But only 


6% were in this bracket after taxes. 
The top groun got 27% of total money 
income received bv all familes before 


taxcs. But they had only 21% of the 
total after taxes. 

e For ‘Vaxes: $320—The median in- 
come for all families after allowing for 
federal taxes was around $3,000, against 
$3,320 before taxes. ; 


Building Stays Up 

New housing starts last 
month all but equalled 1948's 
best showing. But business 
construction is off. 


Construction continues to be one 

of the truly bright spots in the econ- 
omy (BW —Jun.4'49,p19). 
e Housing—The main reason is home 
building. A preliminary estimate last 
week by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
put nonfarm housing starts in June 
at 100,000. ‘That topped May’s total 
by 5,000. And it came within a shade 
of 1948's peak of 100,300 starts in 
May. 

Last fall, BLS predicted that 1949 
would bring 875,000 housing starts. 
Through June, there have been 450,000. 
With big stacks of mortgage applica 
tions on FHA desks, and with increases 
in the volume of local building pet 


mits, chances now are that builders 
will finish out the season somewhere 
very close to the $75,000 mark. If 
they do, it means that about $6.5-bil- 
lion will be spent this year for resi 
dential building. 

e Total—All told, Commerce and 


Labor Dept. experts look for an out 
lay of $19-billion for construction this 
vear. ‘That stacks up as a 1% increase 
in. dollar volume over 1948.) But in 
terms of physical volume, it is a much 
bigger jump; construction costs have 
been sliding steadily. 

Close to $13.8-billion of the total 

building outlay, the government esti 
mates, will be privately financed. ‘The 
rest—about $5.2-billion—will be pub 
lic construction, mainly highways. 
Road building was off slightly in May, 
but it came back strongly in June. 
e Darker Side—Most private estimates 
of construction spending tend to run 
lower than the government figures. 
3ut even conservative sources look for 
a total this year of something like $1S- 
billion. 

The one relatively bleak spot in the 
present picture, of course, is industrial 
construction. Spending for new plants 
was down 20% for the first five months 
of the year. And Commerce looks for 
a decline of 28% in the full vear. Out 
lavs for new. stores, restaurants, and 
garages will also be off—by about 11%, 
Commerce thinks. But if building costs 
continue to slide, there could be some 
pickup before the vear is out. 
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FOUNDER Glenn L. Martin moves up to 


chairman of the board of his company, as . . . 


NEW 





Pearson takes 


PRESIDENT C. C. 
over the job Martin held for 40 years, in... 


Top-Level Shakeup at Martin 


Plane builder had fine wartime record, but rosy postwar 
hopes were never realized. Now new management looks forward 


to better times, as prospects for military and civilian business pick up. 


It’s beginning to look like a 


in the overcast for the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. During the war, Martin was once of 
the military’s topflight suppliers. In the 
from 1939 through 1945 it 
net profits of about 

And at the end of 


break 


seven veal 
reported average 
$5.5-million 


1 VCar 
the war, Martin thought it saw cleat 
fiving ahead (BW Feb.22’47,p38 : 
But then the clouds closed in. In 
1947 and 1948 the company lost $56 
million before federal taxes; a $20-mil 


lion tax-carrvback credit cut the loss to 
just under $36-million. It had to float a 
big loan with the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. And there were persistent 
rumors in) Washington that the Air 
Force, the Navy, and RFC (1 
unhappy over the managerial setup, at 
Martin, and (2) were pressing for either 


were 


a management change or a merger with 
another plane company—or both 

e New Top Management—Las’ week, 
the company had a major shakeup at the 
top executive leve l. 

Glenn L. Martin himself, founder of 
the company and its president for +40 
vears, moved over to become chairman 
if the board. He was replaced by C. C 
Pearson, formerly vice-president of Cur 
tiss-Wright Corp., and before that as 
istant to the president of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. H. 'T. Rowland resigned 
is executive vice-president and director; 
M. R. Schermerhorn, Jr., resigned as 

mtroller, vice-president, and director. 
e Plans—Long before the war ended, 
Glenn L. Martin had charted his post- 
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war course. He noted that most of his 
major rivals were concentrating on big 


four-engine, long-range transports for 


their commercial business: planes like 
Bocing’s Stratocruiser, Douglas’ DC-6, 
Lockheed’s Constellation. So he de 


cided that he would concentrate on a 
modern twin-engine airliner to take the 
place of that prewar stalwart of the air 
lines, the DC-3. 

Ihe result was the Martin 2-0-2. 
With it, he hoped to capitalize on the 
expected postwar aviation boom. But 
things didn’t work out as planned 
e Troubles—One unforeseen trouble was 
that the postwar aviation boom turned 
out to be no more than a gentle pop 
The airlines needed new planes, cet 
tainly. And they placed orders for them 

including the 2-0-2’s. But when it 
began to look as if there wouldn’t be 
enough money available to pay for them, 
the cancellations began to fly 

United Air Lines, for instance, can 


celled an order for 50 Martin 3-0-3’s (a 
pressurized version of the 2-0-2, which 
vas never built at all, finally In the 


end, Northwest was the only domestic 
urline to take delivery on 2-0-2’s. 
Another trouble was the 
of a second postwar twim-engine trans 
port: Consolidated Vultee’s Convair 
Liner. It, too, was aimed at the market 
for replacement of DC-3’s. Some orders 
that Martin had hoped to get went to 
Convair, instead. 
e Crash—Still another blow fell just 
about a veat A Northwest 2-0-2 


appcarance 


oa 
ago. 


crashed near Winona, Minn., killing all 
37 persons aboard. The cause of the 
accident was thought to be defective 
wing design; that diagnosis was con- 
firmed last week by an official Civil 
Aeronautics Board report. CAB. said 
“Probable cause of this accident was 

. a fatigue crack in the left front outer 
panel attachment fitting, which had 
been induced by faulty design of that 
fitting.” 

Within two days after the crash, 
similar fatigue cracks were found in 
several other 2-0-2’s. All of Northwest’ 
fleet of 2-0-2’s were immediately with 
drawn from service, and temporar 
changes were made in the wing struc 
ture. After these changes, the Civil 
Acronautics Administration permitted 
the planes to go back into service—but 
only on the basis of frequent, exhaustive 
inspections of the wing structure. 

A new modification is now being 
made by Martin; it will be a permanent 
solution to the wing problem. (Cost of 
modification, including 2-0-2’s owned 
by two South American airlines: $2.8 
million. 

e New 2-0-2 Business—While all this 
was going on, no new 2-0-2’s were be 
ing made. But now Martin is setting up 
its 2-0-2 production line again; it has 
orders on the books from KLM (the 
Dutch national airline) and Ethiopian 
Air Lines (a TWA subsidiary). Nor has 
Martin given up on the domestic air 
lines that have not vet bought twin 
engine replacements for their DC-3’s. 

CAB has ordered the airlines to stop 
using prewar DC-3’s by Dec. 31, 1953 
That means that three of the biggest 
lines—Eastern, ‘TWA, and United—and 
most of the smaller ones will have to do 
something before the deadline. ‘They 
can buy Convairs or 2-0-2’s, or they can 
have their DC-3’s completely over 
hauled by Douglas, and transformed 
into Super-DC-3's, which are acceptable 
to CAB. Martin hopes to get a slice of 
this business. 

e Military Business—Martin also expects 
to get its share of military business. An 
order for 150 AM-I Mauler_ piston- 
engine attack planes is scheduled for 
completion in September. Production 
has just started on 19 P4M-1 Mercator 
four-engine patrol bombers. And Martin 
feels that two other planes—the P5M-1 
twin-engine flving boat and the XB-51 
swept-wing three-jet light bomber—are 
good bets for future military business 

Martin has other arrows in its mili 
tary quiver. It has production contracts 
for two guided missiles. It is currenth 
making power-driven gun turrets. And 
it is working on the design of new types 
of fire-control systems for high-speed 
aircraft 
e Back in the Black—One final bright 
spot: Martin had a net income of al 
most $1-million in the first six months 


of 1949. 
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SMALLER DUCTING-—held by a Carrier sales executive, Herbert Peacock, to compare it 
with usual square duct seven times larger—helped sell air conditioning for... 


Air Conditioning Spreads to Skyscrapers 


Hot weather spell helps boost the industry this season to 
a new high. All sizes of installations selling well. 


June } ily hot spell Vas 
thing but a boon to most peopl 
n-the-bank for the 


Lhe 7“Ung 


} 


But it spelled money 


oung and healthy r-conditionmng in 
ustr 

Hot weath ind improved equip 
vent) have boomed sales of all sizes of 
ir conditioners, from small room-size 
oolers te stom-designed skvscrape 
ivouts 
ROOM SIZI B rgCNT oom i n less x 

pensive onc-room air conditioners. In 


rst six months of 1949 manufac 
TUrers hipped 65,000 units That 
tops the total shipments for any pre 

ous full vear except 1948. (And by 
the end oT 1949 last year’s record 735 


38 will have 1 


wen passed by a large 
nargin 

size—lactory shipments of large 
nits for stores, restaurants, 
this vear. But 


sales spurted 


STORI 
} , 
packaged 
ind offices 
vhen hot weather hit 


] 
iggced earlier 


SKYSCRAPER $1zE—Carrier Corp. — this 
veel nie iced a icW Space Saving 
ooling duct. Carrier thinks this will 
nable it t ick the skyscraper mat 
ket—which it already is prying open. 


@ Reasons—WV hat has brought about the 
big boom in air conditioning? 

One answer lies in the fact that engi 
neers by now have removed most of the 
bugs from air-conditioning equipment. 
Units are now 
trouble free. 


So 
simplified, pretty much 
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But the is the weather 
the air-conditioning industry's — best 
thermometer Hot 


boosts sales of small, 


Main AWNSWwecr 


alesman is_ the 
cather not only 
yackaged units; it also has an effect over 
the long haul on sales of larger morc 
omplex air-conditioning cquipment,. 
Cloud Wampler (cover), president of 
Carnier, explains that fact this wav: “Un 
questionably, hot weather 1s ‘educa 
tional.’ A hot spell has an immediate 
effect on sales . of the lighter types 


of air-conditioning equipment hich can 


be quickly installed. 

“Tlowever, there are longer range 1 
sults as well. Certainly the high ther- 
nometer readings of this June and July 


will have a carrvover effect in 1950. ‘This 
ipplics particularly to larger air-condi 
tioning installations, which take more 


time and planning. A lot of people who 
have sweltered this summer . are al 
ready figuring on guarding against a rep 
ctition next vear. 
e Skyscraper Market—Skysctaper own 
rs are one group of customers who have 
long resisted the attractions of air cool 
ng. Vhe bulky air-conditioning ducts 
ite up too much valuable 
equivalent of two full floors in a_ big 
fice building 

So Carner set out to develop a duct 
that would be both small and practical. 
The company figured out a successful 
way to circulate the air at high velocity 
ind under pressure. Vhat meant it could 


space—the 


AYIA 


ATI 








SKYSCRAPER going up at 1407 Broadway, 
New York City. It’s one reason why 


use ducts about one-seventh the size of 
the old ones. Result: Carrier has already 
sold its new air conditioning to four 
New York skyscrapers now being built. 
The biggest will be in the 41-story 
building at 1407 Broadway. 

e Big Boom—Although the new devel 
opment will open up a brand new ficld 
for Carrier, the company hasn’t needed 
the skyscrapers’ business to make a 
profit. Prewar, Carrier's sales peak was 
S1S-million; in 1948 sales hit $54.4 
million. At the same time, its working 
capital has increased four-fold, its net 
fixed assets six-fold. 

This record is not peculiar to Car 
rier. In 1940, according to Dept. of 
Commerce estimates, total factory ship 
ments of refrigeration and air-condition 
ing equipment were a little under $50 
million. Last thev hit a record 
§$216-million. 

e Other Makers—Carrier is one of the 
two biggest companics engaged primat 
ily in the refrigeration and air-condition 
ing business; the other is York Corp. 
Vogether, thev accounted for nearly half 
of last vear’s total sales. Others in the 
ficld include General Electric Co.; Gen 
eral Motors Corp.; Clirysler Corp.; 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.: Borg 
Warner Corp.; Phileo Corp.; Buffalo 
Forge Co.; Servel, Inc.; Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp 
e Developments—New 
have allowed the industry to spread 
cagle air conditioning into many new 
ficlds. Now it can be used practically in 
buses and airplanes, trains and ocean 
liners. 


vcear 


developments 
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Time to re-live a memory? 


line, the old swimming hole, or a brand new 
fielder’s glove was the only thing that mat- 
tered. So, you take a vacation. And you 
realize again that those simple pleasures, 
with the workaday world behind you, are 
almost as good as ever. 


Somewhere in every man’s memory, half-hid 
by the veil of time, there’s a scene like this. 
If it wasn’t the thrill of catching your first 
fish, it might have been the day you first 
swam alone, or the day you first pulled the 
trigger of a shot gun, with somebody else 
shouldering the stock to absorb the kick. 
Exactly what it was doesn’t matter. It was 
an unforgettable moment in your life. 


Summertime makes those memories live 
again. A man wants to go back to those care- 
free, sunny days when a quick tug on the 


When you take your vacation this year 
remember that Ryerson stocks are again 
large and complete—and that service is im- 
mediate. Just tell the boys who pinch-hit 
for you while you’re away to call our nearest 
plant for every steel requirement. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO «+ MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS + 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 














HIS WORK MAY LOOK LIKE THIS TO A WORKER IN NEED OF VISUAL CARE 






His Heart may be in his work 
but his Sight can cost (or save) you plenty! 


CORRECTED VISION CAN MAKE THE WORK LOOK LIKE THIS TO THE SAME WORKER 


W. ve deliberately blurred the upper photograph to show how a 
machine can look to a worker needing visual care. If this man is on your 
payroll he ean cost you money three ways—(1) as a breeder of accidents 
to himself and others (2) by failing to produce the unit volume his skill and 
machine efliciency warrants (3) by spoilage far above normal for the job. 

For workers like this of all ages and for the plants that employ them, 


a Program for Visual Efficiency can pay off with results like these: 


- \ e Accident costs reduced as much as 74%. 
e Production increased 19!2%. 


e Spoilage decreased as much as 11%. 

Wouldn't you like to know the complete story? Write for 
AO’s free booklet "IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL VISION.” Address 
— Dept. CP3. 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


} 
\ 





SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ° BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The furniture business has corroboration 
for its optimism (BW—Jul.16'49,p26). 
June figures show that the decline 
in retail sales has been slowed down for 
the second month running. ‘The 
month’s furniture sales, according to the 
National Retail Furniture Assn., were 
only 9.5%, under last June—a_ peak 
month in a peak year. 

e 
The costume-jewelry trade expects good 
business this fall. Buyers attending the 
New York show placed enough orders 
with manufacturers in the Rhode Island 
area to put bookings ahead of last year 
at this time. 

e 


Tractor production hit a new record of 
265,875 units during the first half of 
1949, says Implement & Tractor maga 
zine. But a slight sales dip in agricul 
tural equipment will probably keep the 
total 1949 production at just about the 
1948 level. 

e 
Full production of clothing has been 
resumed by Bond Stores, Inc., at its 
Rochester plant. Bond has _ recalled 
some 3,800 employees to supply In 
creased demand for men’s clothing, 
restock its stores with fall lines. 

* 
All three disc speeds will be offercd 
by Capitol Records, the first compam 
to straddle the field. President Glenn 1} 
Wallichs hopes his decision will be a 
“broad step toward stabilization of the 
industry.” 

« 


ry 


New car registrations climbed to a post 
war peak—446,251—in May, according 
to R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit statisti 
cians. 

2 


+ 


Further diversification 1s under way at 
City Products Corp., formerly City Ice 
& Fuel Co. (BW—May18’46,p73). ‘The 
Chicago company has now bought the 
entire capital stock of Frank Pilley & 
Sons, Inc., a Sioux City (lowa) manufac 
turer and processor of dairy and poultry 
products. 
e 


To cut the time of processing film for 
the Southwest market, Eastman Kodak 
has begun work on a $1-million process 
ing and wholesale plant.in Dallas. Vast- 
man now serves the area from its Chi- 
cago branch. 
e 

The biggest order ever placed by one 
railroad with Budd Co. has just been 
completed—239 all-stainless steel pas- 
senger cars for the New York Central. 
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FOR THE 


‘ yorrouk AND WESTERN’s 
0 
past DAYLIGHT STREAMLINER 


Mealtime enjoyment in the 
Arrow’s lovely, new diners 


» finest food fault- 
Py less service. 
Genuine relaxation in the 
WN Arrow’'s spacious, new ob- 
y, 


servation lounge, where 
‘you can see new vistas of scenic 
grandeur . 


Solid comfort, convenience 
WEW and congeniality in cheer- 
, ful, new coaches and mod- 
ern Tavern-Lounge cars. Seats 
are reserved, at no extra fare. 





orfoth... Westetee. 


RAILWAY 


BETWEEN 




















+s. 


RGINIA SEASHORE ayy 
THE MIDDLE Wes, 


The N. & W.’s beauti- 
ful, new Powhatan Arrow 
is one of the truly great 
trains of America. Ali the 
refinements in design, 
color, convenience and 
safety are combined in 
the Arrow to provide 
the utmost in luxury 
travel comfort. 





Write today for colorful 


illustrated folder. Address 
Passenger Department B, 
Norfolk and Western 


Railway, Roanoke, 


Virginia. 








| Great News from Ch 


CHRYSLER 


INDUSTRIAL 


now available with... 


Actually only slightly more than the con- 
ventional flywheel which it replaces. 





Driver and Runner 
flywheels are shaped 
like shallow bowls 
fitted inside with fins. 
They operate as sepa- 
rate units, 
mechanical 
tion—no metal-to- 
metal contact. 


with no 
connec- 





PROVED on more than a million Chrysler, DeSoto and 
Dodge passenger cars and trucks over a period of 11 years. 


PROVED on thousands of in- 
dustrial jobs—scores of ap- 
plications under rugged field 
conditions. 

Chrysler’s famous Fluid 
Coupling opens a whole new 
field for the improved opera- 
tion of power equipment! 
A way to reduce excessive 
clutch wear! A way to 
protect equipment from 
damaging shock overloads! 
A way to get gradual oil- 
smooth acceleration. A way 


to assure better perform- 
ance, longer wear and lower 
upkeep. A way to secure 
many other advantages 
peculiar to your equipment. 
—at negligible small cost! 


Tell us your needs. See your 
Chrysler Industrial Engine 
dealer or write us. Parts and 
service quickly available 
everywhere. Industrial Engine 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 


As the Driver turns 
inside the sealed 
steel drum, the con- 
fined oil produces a 
powerful swirling 
out-thrust. Instantly, 
the Runner receives 
the impulsion and 
transmits smooth 
power to the load. 


LHAVSLER 


Industrial Engines and 


HORSEPOWER ( 








i) 


changes. 


Power Units 


= (s) 


~ 


ra) 


The coupling is an 
integro!l unit. No 
adjustments are ne- 
cessary. Oil 
tains required fividity 
3 over a wide temper- 
= ature range. Remains 
: unaffected by 
sonal temperature 


WITH A PEDIGREE 


| 
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BIG SQUEEZE in a 2,500-ton press is one step in. . . 


Making Wood out of Sawdust 


New structural material for doors, paneling, partitions, 
furniture is made by Weyerhaeuser subsidiary by bonding saw- 
dust with a synthetic resin in modern mechanized plant. 


Last week, in Rock Island, IIl., pro- 
duction of a new waste-wood structural 
material went on an “automatic” basis. 
The principal raw material is sawdust; it’s 
bonded with synthetic plastic resin. The 
manufacturer is Resinwood Products, a 
subsidiary of Rock Island Millwork Co. 
—which, in turn, is one of the Weyer- 
hacuser affiliates. Up to now, Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, has 
been the only one in this field, making 
its “Prespine” panels 4x+ ft. in size. 
e Potential Uses—Resinwood — board 
comes in large flat sheets or panels, about 
6x4 ft. It looks like a natural for doors, 
wood pancling, partitions, furniture tops, 
and other parts of “case” goods. It can 
serve as a “core” material in plywood. 
Like wood, it can be sawed, nailed, 
and machined without disintegrating. 

Resinwood isn’t talking in public 
about details of the material’s proper- 
tics. But it is known that the board 
weighs about 60 Ib. per cu. ft. That 
means that it’s fairly dense—about a 
third heavier than white pine. 

e Variants—Properties of the material 
depend on six major factors: 

(1) The type of wood fiber from 
which the sawdust comes; 
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(2) The size of the sawdust particles 
used in the mix; 

(3) The amount, percentagewise, of 
phenolic resin used to “bind” the wood 
particles together; 

(4) The moisture content of the mix; 

(5) The pressure and temperature 
available at the press where the mix is 
squeezed into final shape; and 

(6) The length of time the mixture 
is squeezed in the press. 

e@ Old Idea—The idea of using sawdust 

which runs to about 1-billion Ib. an- 
nually—as a raw material isn’t new. Lum- 
bermen have always known that the 
stuff you sce strewn around butcher 
shops—which is also used as a low-grade 
fuel—has plenty of potentials as a struc- 
tural material. 

The problem has always been to put 
it into board form. It could be done, 
but up to recently it cost too much. 
First of all, although the sawdust was 
cheap, the bonding resin wasn’t. Sec- 
ondly, hand methods were used for mix- 
ing. Those two factors put any thoughts 
of commercial production right out the 
window. 

e Plastics Research—About 1945, things 
began to look better, as plastic-resins re- 








True « False? 


IT PAYS TO KNOW IF YOU 
DO BUSINESS IN N.Y. STATE 


I. You'll find 95 per cent of the various 
types of our nation’s industries rep- 
resented in New York State. 


True ( ) False ( ). 


2. Twenty cents out of every dollar 
spent in the United States for busi- 
ness, personal and repair services 
goto N. Y. State business establish- 
ments. True ( ) False ( ). 

3. There is one state-wide banking 
organization in New York State. 


True ( ) False ( ). 


True...right down the line! And the 
one state-wide banking organization 
in this market—the world’s richest 
—is Marine Midland. When you open 
an account with the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, you 
save time and money. Its state-wide 
coverage speeds collection of checks 
and drafts. And Marine Midland’s 
intimate knowledge of local business 
conditions can serve you in count- 


less ways. 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 








Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
—— Lackawanna 
Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth Phoenixs 
Cortland 
Depew 
East Aurora 
East Rochester 











The 
MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CLUBS 


“‘Merchandised” 
in H &D Shipping Boxes 


“We now pack three sets of clubs in the 
time formerly required for one,’ says a 
prominent golf club manufacturer. ‘This 
box not only makes an outstanding dis- 
play, it also helps boost sales,” says the 
golf professional who handles the mer- 
chandise. Compact, sturdy, easily assem- 
bled, attractively designed, this H & D 
box is engineered to save money for the 
manufacturer, to make money for his 
dealers. It scores high on both counts. 





THIS SHELF PACKAGE 
Simplifies the Retailer’s Job 


The “Eskimo” kitchen mechanic, a mod- 
ern idea in electrical appliances, takes 
full advantage of Prepak*—a new idea 
in packaging. No packing or wrapping 
at point-of-sale is required. Attractively 
printed on sand color linen background, 
the ‘‘Eskimo”’ package invites ‘‘take 
with’ purchases, another saving for the 
dealer. In the home, the box provides 
safe storage and protection for the life 
of the mixer. 





"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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DUAL-PURPOSE BOX 


Increases 
Product Utility 


One might think of a camp stove as an 
unwieldy piece of equipment—but not 
this one. It folds up neatly and compact- 
ly in a sturdy H & D box, designed 
especially to withstand the rigors of 
camp life. Box and stove take up little 
space in the camper’s car; snug fit pre- 
vents rattle; convenient handle makes it 
easy to carry. This H & D packaging idea 
— of increasing the value of a product 
by making it easier to use — is virtually 
without limit in application possibilites. 







FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


Executive Offices: 
4902 Decatur St. * Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES IN: 


Baltimore 13, Md. * Buffalo 6, N. Y. * Chicago 

32, 111. © Chatham, Ontario * Cleveland 2, O. 

Detroit 27, Mich. * Gloucester, N. J. * Kansos 

City 19, Kan. * Hoboken, N. J. * Lenoir, N. C. 

Montreal, Que. * Richmond 12, Va. * St. Louis 

15, Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario 
Watertown, Mass. 









searchers pitched in. They worked out 
special formulations that accomplished 
the bonding with a lower percentage of 
resin in the mix, and at lower cost per 
pound of resin. 

Last fall, a semicommercial example 
of resin-bonded sawdust drew lots of at- 
tention at the Annual Plastics Exhibi- 
tion, in New York (BW—Oct.9’48,p64). 
Two resin manufacturers—Durez_ Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., and Monsanto 
Chemical Co.—were proudly showing 
their contribution to the effort, and ex- 
amples of the board in use. The samples 
shown were Curtis’ “‘Prespine.” In the 
Resinwood project, basically the same 
kind of board is being made. And, ac- 
cording to the company, Durez had 
plenty to do with its development. 
¢ Problems—Resinwood’s job in getting 
commercial production was twofold: (1) 
to get hold of a good and not-too-expen- 
sive resin; and (2) to figure out how to 
make the plant as automatic as possible. 
(When you are working with mixtures 
in which slight variations can cause 
trouble, automatic methods are a big 
help.) 

Durez helped out with the resin 

angle. Resinwood experts figured out 
the automatic setup. The result is a 
board of good structural strength, and a 
natural wood color, suitable for most 
structural jobs for which wood panels 
are used. 
e Process—In the Resinwood plant, saw- 
dust and shavings (from Rock Island’s 
millwork) are blown into a central vault 
with a capacity of 110 tons. ‘This is the 
“supply” reservoir. From the vault, saw- 
dust is drawn down into the basement. 
There it passes through a grinder, which 
gets all particles more or less to the 
same size. Then it is blown to a roof 
collector, from which it feeds through 
automatic weighing units in prede- 
termined batches to a conveyor belt. 
The belt carries the batches to a mixcr. 
There the Durez resin is added—again 
through an automatic weigher and sifter 
—and the resulting mixture is thor- 
oughly blended. Then it goes into a 
bucket clevator, which takes it into a 
hopper that feeds a huge press. 

l'o get the wood into panels, it must 
be loaded in travs (like a cake). The 
press handles 10 of these trays at a time 
(picture, page 31). It is a 2,500-ton af- 
fair, was built especially for the job by 
Lake Erie Enginecring Co. 

e No Warping—One trick that is ac- 
complished in the tray-loading opera- 
tion: Special devices insure that cach 
tray gets a nice, even load of sawdust- 
resin mix. As a result, the panels come 
out of the press with uniform thickness; 
Resinwood executives say that board 
thickness doesn’t vary more than a few 
thousandths of an inch. So the boards 
are uniformly dense, and don’t have a 
tendency to warp. In this operation, m- 
cidentally, the matcrial is humidified, 
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1 Featured 


Only the Advance-Design 
Chevrolet truck line has them 
all! Flexi-Mounted Cab, 4- 
Speed Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission, Splined Rear Axle 
Hub Connection, Valve-in- 
Head Engine, The Cab 
That ‘‘Breathes.’’* 


2 Quality 


There is only one line of 
trucks with 3-WAY THRIFT 
—Chevrolet! Here is low-cost 
operation, low-cost upkeep 
and the lowest list prices in 
the entire truck field! 











Pouevaousry 
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From start to finish, these 
Chevrolet trucks are star per- 
formers! Here’s lasting 
strength, dependable oper- 
ation and extra handling 
ease combined with premium 
power plus economy! 


4 Puce 
Overwhelming choice of the 
nation’s truck users, Chevro- 
let Advance-Design trucks are 
quality built from stem to 
stern, side to side—designed 
and engineered for long life 
and lasting value! 


*Heating and ventilating system optional of extra cost 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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T ALLEN-BRADLEY, Milwaukee, Stokes fully auto- 

matic plastics molding presses produce a wide 
variety of parts .. . with major savings in labor, time, 
materials and molds. The Stokes automatic molding 
presses at the Allen-Bradley plant are used for high 
production runs . . . identical parts, low in material 
loss, accurate in dimension. Fully automatic 
molding is reliable, foolproof, flex- 
ible and economical. 





Allen-Bradley is but one of many plants which enjoy substantial 
production economies on plastics parts produced by Stokes 
completely automatic molding machines. Superbly finished 
parts in all shapes and sizes, thin-wall or heavy section, simple 
or complex, are molded on these automatic presses . . . at high 
production rates. 

You can learn if your parts are also suited for automatic 
molding the Stokes Advisory Service will tell you . . . will 
analyze ~_ ‘se parts from your samples or blueprints, without 
cost, and advise you impartially. You don’t have to try auto- 
matic molding; we can tell you of its many ad- 
vantages .. . and if it will reduce costs and pay 
you a profit. 


F.J.Stokes Machine Co.,5956 TaborRd.,Phila.20,Pa. 





Stokes makes Semi-Automatic and Automatic 
Molding Presses, Plunger Presses, Closure Presses, 
Preforming Presses, Industrial Tabletting and Pow- 
der Metal Presses, Vacuum and Special Processing 
Equipment, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 








but Resinwood won’t say how that’s 
done. 

The pressing operation furnishes 300 
p-S-l., at a temperature of 300F. The 
trays are held in the press for several 
minutes, then unloaded. Finally, the 
panels are trimmed to size. 

Equipment for the entire plant is op- 
erated from a central control board. ‘The 
plant requires only a few employees, can 
turn out about 24,000 sq. ft. of 4-in. 
board cach eight-hour shift. 

e More Data—If you want more infor- 
mation on the process, you can get it 
from Resinwood; the company wants to 
promote a “useful” use for sawdust. If 
the process catches on, it would also be 
good news for Durez and other phe 
nolic-plastic resin makers: It means a 
new market for an industry whose capac- 
ity isn’t exactly being overtaxed today. 
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Reynolds Metals Co. has set up a new 
chemical division. The first products it 
will handle are aluminum hydrate and 
calcined alumina. 

e 
Large steel pipe lined with Saran rubber 
187 is being produced by Michigan Pipe 
Co. The rubber lining remains inert 
when carrying chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
bleaching agents, most acids. It is also 
abrasion-resistant. 

° 
Highly accurate controller for clectric 
power has been built for the National 
Bureau of Standards by G.E. It handles 
500 v. to 50,000 v. with a variation of 
not more than 0.005%. Use: in elec- 
trical measurements requiring an un- 
wavering power source. 

8 
Quality control of the plastic materials 
used by Hoover Co. will be studied 
the company’s new North Canton 
(Ohio) experimental and developmental 
lab. 

e 
How to cut fly-ash from small boiler 
plants is discussed in a new booklet pub- 
lished by Bituminous Coal Research, 
912 Oliver Bldg., cae ZZ. Kt 
gives examples of equipment assemblics, 
cites costs. 

e 
The ALFin process of bonding alumi 
num to steel pistons (BW —Apr.5 ’47,p 

2) has been licensed to United Engine 

& Machine Co. by Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. United is the seventh 
concern to get a license. 

° 
Library research service is offered by 
United States Testing Co., 1415 Park 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. For a small fee, 
librarians and technicians search tech- 
nical literature for solutions to industrial 
and manufacturing problems. 
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NGS... 4 Ce 


Phoenix, true to its prophetic naming, has risen phoenix-like from the scat- 
tered ruins of a long-vanished civilization in Arizona's ‘Valley of the Sun’. 
In eighty years, its metropolitan population has grown to 225,000, thanks to 
plenty of sunshine and planned irrigation. Last year, Phoenix led the nation 
with 3,697 hours of sunshine. Tourist trade and agriculture prospered — with 
surrounding Maricopa county ranking fifth in the United States in total crop 
value. Industry's place is well illustrated by the Phoenix skyline we proudly 
helped to build. 235 of the 330 elevator installations are by Otis. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 

In asking questions of all sorts of people, trying to find new 

ways of improving elevator service, we made an interesting discovery. 
The people interviewed were always interested in knowing what the others 
said about ‘hem! So we've decided to tell — in a revealing leaflet: 

AS OTHERS SEE US. Would you like a copy? 











SEE WHAT HAPPENS? 


When you're impatient do you press both buttons on the landing 
fixture? If so, you stop two cars — one UP and one DOWN. Naturally, 
this slows down the elevator service. You'll make everybody happier 
if you remember to press only the button for your direction. 

It’s as easy as that. Thanks! 










DO GHOSTS REALLY EXIST? 

When one tenant finally gets up enough courage to 

complain about too-frequently interrupted elevator service, you 

can be sure that many other tenants are with him in spirit. Their wrath 
can be avoided with Otis Maintenance that keeps elevators on the job 
by keeping them in good working order — on a fixed budget. 


IN CANADA: Otis products are manufactured, sold, 
and maintained by the OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, Ltd., with head office and works in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario and 20 Branch Offices throughout the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











— ee —<—. NELSON MANUFACTURING co 
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| and sell 


@ Properly designed letterheads do a 
double job for you. They carry your 
message and, at the same time, make 
a telling and selling impression for your 
firm. Is your business stationery at- 
tractively modern? If not, ask your 
printer for suggestions on how to im- 
prove the design. And be sure to ask 
him to show you samples of pre- 
tested Nekoosa Bond, the modern 
business paper that adds prestige ap- 
pearance to any letterhead. 











WEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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1 Presses at General Tire & Rubber mold 
strips of specially compounded rubber, 
containing metal and deodorants, into one- 
piece flexible tubs for Bendix washers 


> 


or 
3 


Y 


Tubs ride out of the press automati- 

cally. Workers then force compressed 
air under the one-piece rubber molding so 
they can slide it easily off the molds 





Tubs are clamped at the top and bottom and are filled with compressed air. Inspec- 
tors then dunk them in a basin of water to make sure there are no leaks in the walls 


Molding a Tub That Collapses 


When Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., bought out patents on a flexible 
wash tub (BW—May]1 5’48,p39), it got 
a good idea—but needed a material to 
make it workable. 

Ihe tub, a development of H. J. 
Rand Washing Machine Corp. (now a 
Bendix subsidiary), was designed so that 
it would collapse to squeeze water out 
of the clothes. Thus, the tub had to be 
flexible, yet tough and abrasion-resistant. 
Further, it called for a material that was 
light in color and odorless. 

To engineers at General Tire & Rub: 


ber Co., which took over the production 
job for Bendix, rubber seemed to fill at 
least part of the bill. But rubber isn’t 
odorless, unless treated, and it wasn't 
tough enough for the tub. So the engi 
neers turned to General ‘Tire’s own 
Metexaloy, a mix of natural rubber, 
powdered metal, and chemicals once 
used in tank treads. To overcome the 
odor problem, they mixed in a chemical 
deodorant; they added other chemicals 
that made the tub light gray. Gen 
eral’s engineers also developed a_ press 
that turned out a tub in one piece. 
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Rouge makes Glass 
good-looking, too! 





« 


Good looks — out of car windows that is, depend 
\ upon a ‘rouge polish” to finish the clear, safe-vision 
glass required in modern cars. In the Ford Motor 
Company glass plant at Dearborn, Mich., huge lines 
of grinding and polishing units turn out a stream of 
perfectly polished windshield glass for use in Ford 
cars and trucks. 
These grinding and polishing machines, which are so 
delicately aligned that they compensate for the curva- 
ture of the earth, are in daily 24-hour operation. This 
calls for dependable motor power—a continuous, un- 
failing supply for every unit of a 100-unit line. It is 
significant that a battery of Wagner 40-hp type CP 
motors are used at this application. 
For your requirements ._ . there is a Wagner motor to 
answer every need for a standard type of electric motor 
in sizes from 1/125 hp to 400 hp — a complete line 
for all current specifications, with a wide variety of 
enclosure types and mountings. 
Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the correct 
motor for your needs. Consult the nearest of our 29 
View of polishing line of Ford Company’s branch offices or write us. 
Rouge glass plant... powered by Wagner 
40-hp type CP, 445 frame, 1200 rpm motors. Wagner Electric Grporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC © 








Senile 
<— 


Farm-Dominated “i 


MARKE7... 


... another of the Big 10 





SALES 


CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Sell Mid-America without selling the 
farmer? Might as well try to sell Detroit with- 
out its auto workers, Pittsburgh without its 
steel men. 

In these fifteen states, the farmer is king! 
When hecomestotown, windows are dressed 
to catch Ais eye. Dealers are out to sell him, 
his family. They must reach him. For with- 
out the farmer, mass sales are impossible. 

That’s why dealers are so strong for Cap- 
per’s Farmer. They know it reaches the lead- 
ing farm families...they’ve said so time 
and again. And no wonder—Capper’s Farmer 
concentrates 92% of its circulation in farm- 
dominated Mid-America! 

Yet this unequalled concentration is only 
one of the BIG 10 Capper’s Farmer ad- 
vantages... 


1. Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


2. Richest farm market in the 
world. 


3. Best coverage buy. 
4. Quality circulation. 


5. No mass small-town circus 
lation. 
6. Farm-tested editorial 
material. 
7. Reader confidence. 
8. Merchandised editorial 
content. 
9. Market dominated by 
farmers. 
10. Most quoted farm maga- 
zine. 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


only Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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PLASTIC BUBBLE for aircraft is whirled 
into shape on Goodyear forming machine 


Centrifugal Force 
Forms Cockpit Cover 


Plastic greenhouses—the clear cockpit 
covers used on aircraft—are now being 
made with the help of centrifugal force. 
I'he forming is done on a machine that 
works something like an amusement 
park’s airplane spin. Engineers who de- 
veloped the equipment at Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. call it the Rotoformer. 

The machine consists of a tubular- 
steel rotating shaft attached to a fixture. 
The fixture is built to the exact speci- 
fications of the cockpit opening. A warm 
sheet of flat Plexiglas is fastened to the 
fixture; then the machine whirls .the 
mounting at high speed. Centrifugal 
force pulls out the flat plastic to the 
desired dome shape. 

With its new Rotoformer, Goodyear 
says it can hold dimensions to within 
1/32 in.; and the Plexiglas comes out 
optically clear. 


ELECTRONIC THERMOMETER 


Television has been put to work in 
another phase of industrial research: 
temperature study. Engincers at Radio 
Corp. of America and Wright Acro- 
nautical Corp. are using infra-red-sensi- 
tive orthicon (T'V pickup) tubes to de- 
tect hot spots on heated aircraft metals. 
Hot spots may indicate weak structure 
in the metal. 

Hot areas on a heated plate—invisible 
to the human eye—show up as light 
gray spots on the receiver screen. 
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Good, Better, Best 


—which is which by Test/ 














The Hit-the-Road Test 


It’s a good sign to drive 
along a turnpike and see a 
series of white stripes paint- 
ed across the road. It means 
the state is on the job. Its 
public officials are testing 
the endurance of different 
* paints to determine the best 





It’s a horrible way to treat a poor innocent girl. But it’s 
big business : .. important business. To compere the 
effectiveness of different shampoos they split a girl’s 
head in halves (figuratively, of course) and do ane aie 

with one shampoo, the other side with another. 4 

































: for marking traffic lanes. 


The Hoboken Test 


One of the most prominent laboratories 
in America tested dyed fabrics by hang- 
ing them for one year on a roof 

in Hoboken, N. J. We wondered why they 
picked Hoboken. They said there was some- 
thing in the air. 











The Dollars-and-Sense Test 


yd common sense to save important dollars on interior painting jobs. 
That is why it’s wise to test paints before final specification. After all, it isn’t the 
cost per gallon that counts. It’s the amount of paint required and the time and labor 
involved that govern the cost of the job. So test. Compare. Yes, compare by per- 
formance a gallon of any other good paint with a gailon of Barreled Sunlight. See 
how much more yardage Barreled Sunlight gives you. Clock how much faster 
Barreled Sunlight goes on. Notice how much brighter, cleaner, more solid 
Barreled Sunlight looks after drying. You'll be convinced, once and for all, that 
Barreled Sunlight is the paint that makes sense and saves 
dollars. It tops any other paint on the market. 
Want proof? Write, and a Barreled Sunlight representative 
will call on you soon. 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
1-G Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 


Barreled Sunlight 
Finis 


easing colors, there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


It takes goc 





In whitest white or clean, clear, pl 
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NEW PRODUCTS 




















Four-Decker Car Parker 


Pigeon Hole Parking, Inc., has an 
auto-parking unit that gives more room 
at lower cost. The company says its ap 
paratus triples the capacity of single- 
level parking lots; installation costs only 
1/10th or per-cal cost. of 
building a ramp-type garage. 

\ small lift within a mobile clevator 
slides out beneath the car you want to 
park, lifts it a few inches off the ground, 
and carries it into the main clevator. 
Phe clevator then moves sideways along 
standard railroad track; at the same time 
the elevator cab lifts a car to any one of 
four levels. When the elevator reaches 
the desired parking stall, the lift carries 
the car into the stall and sets it down. 
Average time for the whole operation is 


less of the 


30 seconds 
Storage racks are built in sections of 
two or more; each subsection holds four 


cars. Or vou can get double-length racks 


that hold two cars in each stall. The 
whole assembly is designed for rectangu- 
lar-shaped lot 

Locks and safety devices insure safe, 


foolproof operation, the company savs. 
The car is securely blocked while in the 
storage rack. Automatic catches make 
it impossible for the mobile clevator to 
drop more than one level in case of 
clevator breakdown. ‘The company is at 
1933 S. E. Union Avenue, Portland 14, 
Oregon 


e@ Availability: immediate. 


Postal-Zone Indicator 
An automatic indicator that locates 
postal zones for over 3,000 cities in the 
U.S. is made by Kemode Mfg. Co., Inc. 
A revolving drum inside the unit has 
the citics and the postal zones printed 


40 





on its surface. Cities are arranged in 
alphabetical columns. You locate the 
one you want under a magnifying glass 
that slides across the front panel of the 
unit. The print is magnified to 24-point 
type, so it’s easy to find the city and 
read its zone number. 

\ later model will incorporate weigh- 
ing scales, along with the zone locator. 
(hen finding the postage cost for a 
package will be done in a single rapid 
operation. The maker’s address: 161 W. 
18th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 

e Availabilitv: two weeks. 


Overload Detective 

Electric hoists subject to overloads 
can be protected by Dyna-Switch. It 
cuts off the hoist motor when the load 
limit is reached, turns it on again when 
the load is removed. This keeps the 
hoist cable from breaking under strains, 
possibly, injuring nearby workers. 

Ihe unit has a Micro-Switch placed 
between the poles of a U-shaped steel 
bar. Eve bolts are mounted on each end 
of the bar; one is connected to the cable, 
the other to the hook of the hoist. 
When the hoist picks up a load, the 
strain on the cable is also exerted on the 
U-shaped bar. If the load is beyond the 
capacity of the hoist, the jaws of the bar 
pull apart, and, in turn, pull the button 
on the Micro-Switch. 

Hoist motors up to 3-hp. capacity 
are handled directly by Dvna-Switch. 
Motors of higher capacities are con- 
nected to the unit through an_ inter- 
mediate relay. The switch may also be 
hooked up to a red warning light, a bell, 
or a combination of both. 

Dvna-Switch can be set to cut the 
hoist motor off at any load between 500 
and 10,000 Ib. Adjustments for specific 


loads are made by varying a set screw on 
the U-shaped bar. The maker is W. C. 
Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


e Availability: immediate. 


High-Speed Counter 

General Electric’s Special Products 
Division, Schenectady 5, N. Y., has an 
electronic tachometer for precision mea- 
surement of very high speeds. The in- 
strument has an accuracy of 0.1 r.p.m. 
on speeds up to 4,000 r.p.m.; over 4,000 
r.p.m., readings are accurate to | r.p.m. 

Ihe equipment consists of: a high- 
frequency pick-up that connects to a ro- 
tating shaft; an electronic counting cir- 
cuit; and two speed-indicating units. 
One indicator is used for on-the-spot 
readings, the other for remote readings. 

Here’s how it works: A magnetic 
pulse generator is attached to the shaft 
of a machine to be tested. When the 
shaft rotates it causes the magnetic gen- 
erator to send electrical impulses to the 
electronic counting circuit. After the 
impulses are counted, they are sent to 
an indicator that flashes the revolutions 
per minute in figures on an opal glass 
screen. Continuous readings are made; 
the figures on the screen change every 
second to indicate any variations in the 
revolutions. 
e Availability: according to specifica- 
tions. 
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Counterfeit Spotter 


A lot of people can’t tell the differ- 
ence between a good counterfeit and a 
genuine piece of money. So Ruth De- 
vices Corp. has introduced Spuriscope 
to help identify bogus bucks. 

The unit, molded from American Cy- 
anamid Co.’s Beetle plastic, is some 
thing like a telephone dial. If you want 
to know whether a piece of money is 
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good, you dial the serial number on it; 
then an alphabetic-series designation 
appears in a little window on the face of 
the dial. If the bill in question doesn’t 
bear the same letters as those on the 
dial, the bill is a counterfeit. 

Ihe manufacturer points out that its 
unit isn’t foolproof—but then, neither is 
a safe. Spuriscope’s margin of error is 
small enough, though, to make it con- 
sistently effective for checking counter- 
feit money. 

Ruth Devices Corp. recommends its 
unit for use in banks, hotels, or stores. 
The company is at 11 Broadway, New 
York 4, 


* Availability: immediate. 











Fast Oil-Drainer 
Jiffy Oil Drainer hooks up to an auto- 


mobile in one minute, then drains the 
crankcase of all oil and sludge in two 
minutes. You can get the whole job 
done while you're getting your gas tank 
filled, says the manufacturer, Jifty Oil 
Drainer Co., Petersburg, Va. 

The drainer works on ordinary air 
is equipped with a coupling 
that can be attached to any service-sta- 
tion air hose. ‘The operator inserts an 
ejector hose into either the dip-stick 
opening or oil-filling outlet of the car 
engine. Air pressure applied to the 
drainer pulls the oil from the crankcase. 
Phen you expel the collected oil from 
the drainer by applying the air pressure 
at a valve at the top of the device. 

‘The drainer stops automatically when 
all the oil is drained from the engine, or 
when the oil has been discharged from 
the drainer tank itsclf. 

The unit holds § qts. of oil, comes 
equipped with over 6 ft. of oil-resistant 
hose and a special gage that tells when 
the drainer’s tank is full. Distributor is 
Allen-Sims Co., 1415 N.E. 2nd Ave., 
Miami. 

@ Availability: 


pressure, 


immediate. 
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we love this kind of an executive 


He isn’tinterested in broad, vague 
claims. Facts and figures make up 
his mind. He's easy for us to talk 
to because our story ties in with 
cutting costs of his packing and 
shipping, with increasing his pro- 
duction, with stepping up his 
profits. 

We believe every user of ship- 


ping containers will today, more 


than ever before, find our story of 
interest—to his interests! 


W rite us for details—write today, 


Our two modern, fully equipped, 
expertly staffed Designing and 
Testing Laboratories are avail- 
able for the improved packing of 
your products. Get in touch with 
us with regard to this free service. 


y a 





6 eneral BOX COMPANY 


_~xxK we KK! ++ engineered 


shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: .502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


Conti | Box C 








y, Inc.: H 





Pp 


n ss 


Send for your free copy of 
“THE GENERAL BOX” 





General General General General Cleated General Generalift 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Crate Box Container 
1 RAN Bs 2) MBS 
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Dout 
Blame Your 
Operating 


Staff! 





They may not have information 
recently released regarding possible 
ways of cutting costs and increasing 
productivity with Sheffield Preci- 
sionaire gaging equipment. 


Your search for more effective, lower 
cost dimensional control of produc- 
tion parts may find a valuable 
answer in the Precisionaire. Makers 
of autos, farm equipment, refriger- 
ators, washers, sewing machines, 
motors, and hundreds of other mass- 
wroduced mechanical products are 
Die users of Sheffield Precisionaires. 


If it can be gaged by air, it can be 
gaged better with Precisionaire. 
Sheffield has developed single and 
multiple dimension and automatic 
air gaging equipment to the most 


advanced stage. 


It costs you nothing to find out if 
you can gage more pieces more 
accurately in less time and at lower 
cost with the Precisionaire. 





"Ma fold 4 


corporation 
DAYTON 1, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Write for this New 
Precisionaire 
Engineering Data 





Perea A See as 
| | 
| 
NAME | 
| position 
| 
| FIRM | 
STREET 
| CITY | 
{ ZONE STATE | 
alk 





READERS REPORT: 





Chance Vought Aircraft’s New Home in Texas 


Sirs: 

Remembering your excellent story of 
Chance Vought Aircraft’s move from 
Connecticut to Texas {BW—Aug.1]4 
48,p24), I am writing to tell you that 
the move officially ended July 1, 1949. 
[he Stratford plant reverted to the 
U.S. Navy July 1. Chance Vought is 
now a permanent resident of Dallas, 
and, consequently, United Aircraft 
Corp.’s only out-of-state division. 

In your article you wrote: “If all goes 
right, this (the completion of the move) 
will be some time in mid-1949.”) I am 
glad to report that everything did go 
right and that the entire move was com- 
pleted on schedule. Equally important, 
our schedule for the first ‘Texas-built air 
plane, an F4U-5 Corsair, was met. We 
predicted in May, 1948, when the first 
Corsair tools were shipped from Strat- 
ford, that our first Texas airplane would 
be completed one year later. It actually 
left the assembly line on Apr. 20 and 
was accepted by the Navy in May, 1949. 

The statistics of the move, while gen 
erally lower than our original estimates, 
indicate that the move was one of the 
largest in American industrial history 
Our estimate of 1,000 freight cars of 
material was close—the actual figure is 
1,006. We were high on our estimate 
of personnel. Instead of some 1,500, 
we actually transferred a total of 1,275 
employees. Our total plant population 
in Texas is now 6,358. 

Housing, thanks to the cooperation 
of Texas realtors, proved to be much 
less of a problem than originally proph- 
esied. As the Connecticut people were 
transferred, thev located housing an av 
erage of 9.2 davs after thev arrived 

With the move completed, — the 
F4U-5 line is in full operation. The 
first F6U-1 Pirate, Vought’s first produc 
tion jet airplane, just flew for the first 
time. And Vought’s newest airplane, 
introduced to the public since the move 
started, the XF7U-1 Cutlass, is com 
pleting its flight tests. It will be in pro- 
duction early in 1950 

Generally speaking, our Connecticut 
transferees are well adjusted to their 
new Texas homes, and the Texans have 
been hospitable. Recently, for example, 
the town of Arlington had an all-dav 
“Welcome Chance Vought’ celebra- 
tion, including barbecue, free taxis, and 
the run of the town for the transplanted 
easterners. The Texans appear to like 
Vought as a place to work, too, as we 
have had an average of 11 applicants 
for everv job we have filled. 

Indicative of the good-natured wav 
the Texans have accepted the imported 





THIS SPACIOUS PLANT near Dallas is 
now occupied by Chance Vought Aircraft. 
It once housed North American Aviation 


Yankees is an incident that happened 
the other day. A taxi driver stopped 
his cab by one of our recently trans- 
planted emplovees. “What does that 
‘CT’ on your license plate mean?” 
asked the driver. “Connecticut,’’ re- 
plied the newcomer. The driver grinned. 
“T’ve heard of it,” he said. “It’s located 
out near Grand Prairie, isi’t it?” 


Rex B. BeEiseu 


GENERAL MANAGER, 
CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, 
DALLAS, TEX. 


This Is an Ampersand: & 
Sirs: 

You wrote recently: “Eugene Robert 
Black succeeds John J. McCloy as presi- 
dent of the World Bank [International 
Bank for Reconstruction @ Develop 


ment! at a time when the bank is mov- 
ing across its ampersand” {BW —Jun.4 
*49,p67). 


This word “‘ampersand” floored me. 
The office dictionary did not have it. 
I called up the president of one of our 
large banks; he had never heard of it. 
I then called the superintendent of our 
largest industry, a graduate of M.I.T.; 
he had never heard of the word. I then 
called a lawyer, a graduate of Columbia, 
“cum laude,” a man who has been be 
hind Uncle Joe’s iron curtain, and 
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BUNDY 
TUBING 


a A I ae 








Puts $2,500,000.00 Plant 
in Pennsylvania 





W. W. ANDERSON, President of Bundy Tubing Company, employees. We have found in Pennsylvania a very fine 


said: ‘We placed a new plant at Hometown, Pennsyl- type of employee. We draw upon a group of five Pennsyl- 
vania, to expand our sacle capacity for specialty vania towns for our people and the citizens of these five 
tubing . . . and also as a means of decseantionn our towns have cooperated wonderfully with us in finding 
operations. We like to keep in close touch with our the right site and in getting our new plant into operation.’ 

















Invests Several Millions 
m Pennsylt ania Plant 


DOUGLAS M. BLACK, President of Doubleday & of Doubleday books and editions for such book clubs as 
Company, said: ‘We picked this Pennsylvania location the Literary Guild of America, the Book League, the 
Doubleday. Dollar Book Club, the Home Book Club, 


for our new plant partly for its proximity to source of 


paper, paperboard, etc., and partly for its good shipping the Mystery Guild and the Family Reading Club. 
facilities for outgoing books.”’ In addition to the new Hanover plant, Doubleday 

The new Doubleday plant at Hanover, York County, also maintains a warehouse and shipping facilities in 
Pa., produces, on rotary presses, the long-run editions Philadelphia. 








Billions of new capital have been poured into pro- 
ductive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war... 
new plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State 
Department of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, markets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 








EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN Ore 


AVERAGE OF OVE $1/ oem i JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill 
new or expanded industrial plants since . pee 

the war— 1096 companies in 52 different / Governor Secretary of Commerce 
industries. The total new investment was 








more than two billion dollars. 





breathed the rarefied air of Tibet: he 
had never heard of it. 

Later on the “cum laude” called me 
and asked me to talk to the efficient 
stenographer in his office. ‘The lady 
quietly told me the meaning of the 
word, that she had gotten this knowl- 
| edge from Ripley, “Believe It Or Not,” 
| 
| 


who said not one in 10,000 people know 
the meaning of the word. She had it 
stored among her curios, and this was 
the first time in 15 years it had been 
brought out. When I went home, In- 
ternational Webster confirmed her defi- 
| nition. 
| Now, taking into consideration the 
electro-silica-zodiacal implications — of 
| this word, I will appreciate it if you 
will advise me whether the motivation 
| of the bank across this hieroglyphical 
| ampersand will have any serious effect 
on its fiscal policy. 
O. S. Hawkins 
WEST VIRGINIA REAL ESTATE CO., 
| PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


Big cranes for big power plants | -w:«™« 


R for Glidden Campai 
... smaller cranes for all industries | easons tor Glidden Campaign 


7. , Si ; 
W hether your requirements are to lift the largest turbines or 





Sirs: 
There are several inaccuracies in the 
article regarding the mass demonstra- 


generators built, or you need a crane for the small shop, your tions {by executives] of our new prod- 
; it nb fill i with the finest engineered cranes there uct, Spred Satin, which took place in 
re me “d : > t . st engineere ane: , : ahi ; 
en ne Braille ie eR aoe ES . : Cleveland Mav 28 [BW -TJun.449, 
are—by “Shaw-Box’’. The line of cranes ranges from small hand- p26 

: ° ; 3 . te > one 
operated cranes to the largest cranes required by industry. In The paragraphs purportedly giving 


the reasons back of this campaign are 
definitely in error. The sales volume of 
engineering, precision manufacturing methods, and sturdy con- our Paint @ Varnish Division so far 
z this vear is actually very close to last 
vear’s figures and considerably better 


them you obtain all of the advantages of advanced “Shaw-Box” 


struction that result in the finest in crane performance with the 








minimum of attention for maintenance. than the sales record of the paint and 
| varnish industrv as a whole, which has 
We are now building these big Cranes | shown a marked decline. The main 
a ine top leagutite = Cbo bap oak cranes Fado ed edey 25 look Sian ietioe | reason for our decrease in ov er-all sales 
Hungry Horse Power Plant—Coram, Public Service Corporation of Colorado volume was in our Food Division, which 
Montana results from the fact that last year 
1 )-ton capacity—70-foot span crane 1—100-ton’ capacity —62-foot span crane | cottonseed oil, for example, was selling 
W Creek Power Plant—Danville, Ohio Edison Company— Toronto, Ohio | for four times what it is today and 
Kentuch naturally results in lower dollar value 
i (on capacity —61-foot span crane 1—150-ton capacity —10S-foot span crane for the sales of products made from 
ne SHC Onieeey ETO ae eae Ce Pery cottonseed and other vegetable oils. The 
Roanoke River Basin Reading, Pennsylvania 


unit sales volume of our Food Division 
is on a comparative basis with last vear. 

The reason for putting on this mass 
demonstration was not because the 
“sales had not hit the heights Jovce 
expected.” The product has only been 


If you have requirements now or 





in the future for cranes of any 


size, write for Catalog No. 217 on 





“Shaw-Box” Full Electric Travel- | available to the consuming public a very 
ing Cranes from ¢ tons upward; | short time, and since its introduction 
and Catalog No. 213C for ‘Load we have been unable to produce it fast 
Lifter’ Cranes of from 1 to 25 tons. | enough to satisfy the demand. That 
— | situation exists today. 

(MM) \ | There were three main reasons for 

AW \ X ) @) K C putting on the mass demonstration. 

3 M S H A -B Vanes First, we wanted to give the members 
TRADE MARE 





| of our executive family first-hand knowl- 
edge of this truly remarkable new prod- 
uct. Second, we wanted to show our 
dealers in this area just what could be 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC.» MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw es, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists ond other lifting specialties. h 


Makers Ashcroft’ Gauges, 


stety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ industrial Instruments 
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"'Teletalk”’ tone is Dictate ... give instructions .«e 



















! 
so clear you can | receive information... 
i == } 
recognize voices | from your pe Te 
instantly. | desk. 
Stop running ... use your voice. | SS ee 
Just flip a key to use ——~_ “> 
| — 
“Teletalk” ... save afar) 
14 a" oe 
time and _— ir 


WEBSTER ELELTRIC | te \ 
dletalk =" 


$ PAT. orece 


N SYSTE MS 


ato. 


MUNICATIO 


INTERCOM 









Once you have heard the “Teletalk” intercommuni- 
cation system, and recognized the voice as belong- 
ing to one you know, you'll realize that here is a 
quality system. Every tone ... every inflection is 
as clear asa bell. 


In ““Teletalk” you get this true, clear tonal quality 
in addition to amazing time-saving convenience! 


The cost of “Teletalk.” with all its outstanding 
quality, is only a few cents a day for each station. 
The cost of operation is negligible. Nowhere can 
you get so much “messenger service” for so 
little expenditure. 


To further the economy side of your business, let 
a ““Teletalk” dealer aid you with information. 
You'll find him listed in the classified section of 
your phone book. 


“Teletalk” intercommunication systems are dis- 
tributed by Graybar and by many independent 
_ distributors on a nation-wide basis. 
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Established 1909 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address 
“ARLAB™ New York City 
“Where Quality Is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing 
an Obligation” 
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Leaders in world trade... 





men who are helping to chart 
(America’s future... recognize the importance of selecting the correct 
letterhead paper as a business representative. 

That's why more and more business leaders now choose Cockletone 
Bond. They prefer it because its tough sturdy feel, lively crackle and 
beautiful shade of white lend added dignity to business messages. 
Why not investigate the advantages of this finer letterhead paper for 


yourself? The moderate cost of Cockletone Bond will surprise you. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 
Iw 

iaMMERMi )Y) For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Print- 

GUILD ers, call Western Union by number and ask for ‘Operator 25.” 


RINTERS 





SEND COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond sample 
book and portfolio containing printed specimens 
of good modern letterhead design, which you'll 
find useful in improving your own letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Name 
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accomplished by enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of this product and to show 
them that our company was solidly in 
back of them and Spred Satin. ‘Third, 
we wanted to impress on our own sales 
organization the outstanding results that 
could be obtained by a proper demon- 
stration of Spred Satin by individuals 
who were not salesmen by profession. 
All three objectives were fully realized. 

You also refer to two allegedly com- 
petitive products, one of which is defi- 
nitely not a water-mix paint, and the 
other an entirely different type of prod- 
uct than Spred Satin. 

Further, for your information, Spred 
Satin is an entirely new and revolution- 
ary type of product and one not to be 
confused with so-called — water-mix 
paints. It is made on a synthetic rubber 
base, comes ready for use, dries very 
rapidly, and has exceptional durability 
and washability. These factors, together 
with ease of application and lack of 
odor, put it in a class by itself. 

Dwicur P. Joyce 
PRESIDENT, 
THE GLIDDEN CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


More on Breakeven Points 


Sirs: 


In the light of BUSINESS WEEK’S arti- 
cle on breakeven points [BW—May28 
’49.p20), we feel that your readers will 
be interested in a report on “The Vari- 
ation of Costs With Volume,” issued 
on June 15, under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Research of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Cost Accountants. The 
report brings to a focus the current con 
cern over the effect of declining sales 
and production volumes on the cost of 
products. It is the first of a series tt hich 
will include later reports on the relation 
of volume to budgetary planning, cur- 
rent cost control, and the cost of in- 
ventorics. 

“The Variation of Costs With Vol- 
ume” is being issued as Section Three 
of the N.A.C. \. ee, June 15, 1949 
(Vol. 30, No. ), 

Donatp G. KEEN 
NATIONAL ASSN, OF COST ACCOUNTANTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We recommend the N.A.C.A. report 
to anyone who wants to dig deeper into 
the question of breakeven points. 


Sports Car’s Headquarters 
Sirs: 

The caption on our new sports car 
[BW — May21’49,p25] incorrectly stated 
that Kurtis-Kraft is in San Francisco. 
Our address is 4625 Alger Street, Los 
Angeles 26. 

Wo. J. Kurtis 
KURTIS-KRAFT, INC., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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SHOPS ARE GROUPED according to their wares; ‘The Bon Marche store dominates project 


Shopping Center: 1949 Model 


New project for Seattle suburbanites aims to make selling 
easier, stresses competition by including more than one store for 
some lines. It’s slated to open by early ‘50, will cost $12-million. 


Retailing’s postwar march to the sub 

urbs is still moving at doubletime—but 
with a few changes. ‘The latter-day 
marchers are profiting from the ideas 
and errors of the pioncers. 
e New Project—You can see the changes 
this week in a Seattle suburb. ‘There, 
construction of a brand new shopping 
center has just started. The project, 
called Northgate, embodies some inter 
esting merchandising ideas 

Northgate’s biggest departures from 
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the standards set by carlicr shopping 
centers are these 
(1) There'll be more than one mer- 
chant selling each type of goods, and 
(2) The whole center will be depart- 
mentalized. All the shoe stores will be 
in one location, all the food markets in 
another. And stores with related func- 
tions (such as supermarkets and drug- 
stores) will be placed close together. 
e Hub—Otherwise, Northgate’s layout 
pretty much follows lines that can al 


most be called traditional among shop- 
ping centers. lor instance, it’s built 
around one main store, which domi- 
nates the project. In this case, it’s a 
branch of The Bon Marche, a down 
town Seattle department store owned 
by the giant Allied Stores Corp. Rex 
Allison (picture, page 49), ‘The Bon 
Marche’s president and managing di- 
rector, is one of the leaders in the devel- 
opment. 

e Not the First—Seattle residents have 
already had a look at a suburban shop- 
ping center. For several years, they've 
been patronizing a successful 35-store 
center in the Bellevue district, east of 
the city. Bellevue’s dominating store 
unit: a branch of the Frederick & Nel- 
son downtown Seattle department store 
owned by Marshall Field & Co. 

Suburbanites north of the city (Seat- 
tle is expanding both east and north), 
haven't been so lucky. They have had 
to choose between driving directly south 
to Seattle’s traffic-laden downtown shop- 
ping district, or southeast around Lake 
Washington to Bellevue. Both are long 
trips. 

Once Northgate is completed (esti- 

mated date: late 1949 or early 1950), 
Seattle’s north enders will have a new, 
modern 80-store shopping center close 
to their homes. It’s estimated that some 
335,000 people will be living within five 
miles of Northgate by then. 
e Big Job—One thing that sets North- 
gate apart from most suburban develop 
ments is size. ‘The project contains close 
to 50 acres in a rectangle four blocks 
wide and seven blocks long (two par- 
cels in the square are not a part of the 
project). It also includes another 20 
acres on the periphery at key traffic 
points. There will be paved parking for 
4,000 cars. 

I'he ultimate cost of the project is 
estimated at $12-million. That's not the 
largest outlay for a suburban commer 
cial development in the U.S., but it 
ranks among the largest developed all 
at one time. 

e Traffic-less Mall—Down the center of 
the Northgate development will run a 
mall, free of motor traffic. Stores will 
face on the mall with their backs toward 
the parking areas. Shoppers will leave 
their cars on the edges of the develop- 
ment, walk to stores in the middle. 
hey can move from store to store with- 
out having to dodge motor traffic. Mar- 
quees over the walks between the stores 
will keep shoppers dry even in Seattle's 
rainy season. Trucks will supply the 
stores from an underground drive be 
neath the mall. 

e Departmentalized—But it’s in the 
setup of the stores themselves—how they 
are placed within the development—that 
Northgate makes the biggest break with 
tradition. Usually, the arrangement of 
a shopping center is more or less hit or 
miss. ‘The camera shop may be next to 
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SEND FOR THIS 
1949 EDITION OF OUR 

HAND BOOK ON HOW TO 
CARE FOR YOUR FLOORS! 


rs 


Maa 8. Sea ae is 


ba: 


Get this reference book of Modern 
Maintenance Methods for floors. Contains 
practical hints on cleaning, refinishing, 
polishing and sealing all types of floors in offices, 
institutions and industrial plants. 

Repre sents over 50 years of experience of 

the Horn Laboratories and the endorsement 

of nationally known manufacturers of 

floors and floor coverings who through 

their associations have tried, tested 


and appre wed Horn Products. 





Use the coupon for your free copy. 
for wood, 


linoleum, rubber, 
terrazzo, concrete, tile, 


cork, composition and marble 


A. C. HORN CO., INC. SUBSIDIARY OF 


ESTABLISHED 1897 SO 


10th STREET and 44th AVENUE nse aman 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


Please send free a copy of your new Handbook 
“FLOORS WITHOUT FLAWS” 


PPR MRSS iss ecu svccdchasocousesoaseseos coxaveruntaresees cvs 
Siang ; 
ADDRESS...... phos pubtenkceaedcenertns 
CITY. posh acne conpesaicericonreooee STATE 














a lawyer’s office, which, in turn, is next 
to a dry cleaner. 


“The old idea,” says The Bon Mar- 
che’s Allison, “was to mix up the stores oi 
so everybody had good trafic. But our cuts assem y costs— 
object is convenience, to make shopping 


Be I” » 
ee the departmentalization. ‘This Improves product quality! 


not only groups the Northgate stores for 
casier buying, but emphasizes competi- 
tion. 


e The Big Store—Ihe Bon Marche store RIVNUT’S INSIDE THREADS 
(picture, page 50), in the center of the TAKE ATTACHMENTS 


development, will have the largest build- 
ing. ‘This unit will have about 200,000 
sq. ft.—about half the selling space of its 
downtown outlet. 

Every department of the downtown 


FASTEN TO OR 


store, except the basement, will have a E WITH RIVNUTS 
counterpart at Northgate. “We're going INSTALL AFTER ; ~ 


to operate a complete department store, FINISH APPLIED 
not a specialty shop,” says Allison. ‘The 
branch is planned to handle an annual 
volume of $15-million. (That much 
isn’t expected the first year, though.) 

While offering shoppers the selection 

of city stores, Northgate will remain sub- FORMS 
urban and informal. It’s to be a place pdicl hana 
where the whole family can shop by car, 
without dressing up. 
e Project Boosters—Northgate was laid 
out by John Graham, a second-genera- 
tion member of the Seattle commercial re a 
building firm of John Graham & Co. 
Graham, who had earlier been assistant 
general merchandise manager at ‘The 
Bon Marche, broached the idea to Alli 
son two years ago. Allison at the time 
was looking for a site for a north-end 
branch. 

Land for The Bon Marche store is 
owned by Alstores Realty Co., subsidi- 
ary of Allied Stores Corp. The rest of 
the acreage—and the stores that will 
stand on it—is owned by the Northgate 
Co. James B. Douglas (who was for 





BLIND RIVET 





It takes only one man to install a Rivnut—the only 
one-piece blind rivet with threads. He can do it in 
two seconds with a simple heading tool. That can 
mean big savings for you in man-hours 

Rivnuts fasten firmly and can be installed after 
enameling or painting without marring the finish. At 
least 6 clean threads grip attachment screws and hold 
them. You get fewer rejects in the plant, more cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

First used for airplanes, Rivnuts are now solving 
tough fastening problems in a wide range of products. 
Send now for free demonstrator that shows with 
motion how you can use Rivnuts to fasten TO and 
fasten WITH. Explains construction, gives applica- 
tions. Mail coupon or write to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. B, Akron, Ohio. 








t i Re ai be st 

b4 The B. F. Goodrich Co. Dept. B 
B.E Goodrich ;; Spaces ey ! 
| Gentlemen: | 
| T ; Please send me a free Rivnut demonstrator. | 
| 

NAME 
L | | 
. | me | 
The only one-piece pe | 
LEADING SPIRIT in Northgate project Li . ° | 
ind rivet with threads 

is Rex Allison, president of Seattle’s The blind rive | ADDRESS I 
Bon Marche department store 2: cialis aa ian si i ssa si tg lib aaa all 
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Making Pipe and Tubing 
...the new and better way. 


For accuracy, weld strength and fine 
finish, electric resistance-weld pipe and 
tubing are in a class by themselves. 


In one make of automobiles alone, there 
are over 1500 tubular parts—mostly 
resistance-welded. For one single item 
—shock absorbers—one manufacturer 
alone uses 14 miles of tubing per day 
—all produced in Yoder mills. 

Sizes range from 44” up to 36” diam- 
eter, for conveying fluids as well as 
for structural purposes. Design engi- 
neers are constantly finding new appli- 
cations. The demand has been, and is, 
insistently growing -—-—- 

First introduced only 10 years ago, the 
new patented Yoder resistance-weld 
tube mills immediately gave a big 
stimulus to the business. Since then, 
more Yoder electric-weld tube mills 
have been sold than of all other makes 
combined. Low first cost and operating 
cost, simplicity of operation, low depre- 
ciation, dependability—are just a few 
of their many advantages. New 68- 
page book gives basic information on 
the equipment, pr duct and commercial 
possibilities. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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PLENTY OF ROOM for parking and for buying: a view of The Bon Marche from the rear 


merly with Albers Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, a subsidiary of the Carnation Co.) 
became president and general manager 
of the Northgate Co. in May. 

Ben B. Ehrlichman of the Pacific 
Northwest Co., investment bankers, and 
W. Walter Williams of Continental, 
Inc., mortgage bankers, handled the fi- 
nancing of the land. A $6.5-million con- 
tract for construction of most of the 
store buildings has been let by North- 
gate Co. Money for construction came 
through mortgage financing with Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of Amer- 
ica. Equitable is advancing two-thirds 
of the valuation of land and buildings 
on a 20-year mortgage. 

Nobody knows exactly who the own- 
ers of the Northgate Co. are. Best 
guesses in the trade are these: Pacific 
Northwest Co., Continental, Inc., Al- 
lied Stores, and some private investors. 













MARKETING BRIEFS 





TV service contracts (you pay a dealer 
a flat fee, get a year’s servicing for your 
receiver) are insurance agreements, says 
New York’s Attorney General Nathan- 
icl Goldstein. Hence they can be written 
only by licensed otherwise 
they're legal. This doesn’t apply, how- 
ever, to warranties made at the time of 
sale. 


MSuUure;rs; 


« 
Kentucky is threatening to write its own 
liquorlabeling law—if the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue changes its rules on 
whisky aged partly in reused barrels, 
partly in new cooperage. As it stands 
now, distillers can claim age for their 
whisky only for the time it spends in 
the new BW —Apr.30°49, 
p5v). 


coopel 1g¢ 


* 
Bing Crosby’s newest business venture 


is Bing Crosby-Jayson, Inc., set up 
jointly with I’. Jacobson & Sons, Inc., 
New York maker of shirts, sportswear, 
and pajamas. Crosby owns two-thirds 
of the stock in the new company. Jacob- 
son will produce the Crosby-Jayson line; 
both companies will distribute it. 

@ 
“The Movies and You” is the title of a 
series of 12 one-reel shorts that the 
movie industry will use to sell itself to 
the public. Subject matter: production, 
distribution, exhibition of films, and an- 
swers to criticisms of the industry. Ex- 
hibitors will rent the films. 

e 
Children’s Day may be the latest. A 
new council is promoting it as a candi- 
date for the third Sunday in October. 

® 
Saks Fifth Avenue (Saks & Co., sub- 
sidiary of Gimbel Bros., Inc.) will open 
a branch on the sixth floor of the Gim- 
bel Department Store building in Pitts- 
burgh on or about Sept. 6. This will 
bring the number of Saks & Co.’s out- 
lets up to eight. 

» 
The New Orleans Item has been pur- 
chased by J. David Stern (former pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Record) 
(BW —Feb.8’47,p16). The 72-year-old 
Item (97,226 circulation) is the No. 2 
paper in New Orleans.. 

° 
RCA Victor Bluebird records are com- 
ing back on the market after a three- 
vear lapse. The records will retail at 
46¢, plus tax (they were 35¢ prewar). 
RCA Victor’s next low price disc will be 
the Black Label at 75¢ plus tax. 

© 
Retail prices fell in June for the eighth 
consecutive month. The drop was 0.5%, 
according to the Fairchild Publications 
retail price index. Prices on July 1 were 
down 2.1%, compared with a year ago. 
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UARCO forms 
aid for our 


modernization! 


For this dress manufacturer-whole- 
saler, modernizing meant a complete 
change in his billing system—and buy- 
ing a new electric typewriter. 

His newforms, Uarco Manifold, saved 
$385 onthe very first order! More than 
enough to pay for the typewriter— 
enough for the whole program—and 
now savings multiply with every order! 

The thing to remember is that this 
manufacturer already had a good sys- 







FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECOR! 








tem... had already saved 3c per in- 
voice. Yet he was able to save still 
more by having a Uarco forms sys- 
tem designed for him alone. 

Any business can do the same. Any 
type of business... any size. And you 
don’t have to know how to set up a 
forms system. Your Uarco Repre- 
sentative does that free of charge. 
Just phone him for a complete survey 
—and see where you can save! 


- 


Allin one?! Customer’s bill, 
packingslip, accounting copy, 
commission copy, salesman’s 
copy, factor’s copy, and file 
copy—all in one writing! 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 







Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, II1.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 









CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET 
DS ER FORMS 


FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGIST 








A Recession Ends 


Battery inventories have 
about run out; dealers and car 
owners are buying again, so 
outlook is good for rest of year. 


How soon is the “inventory recession” 
going to end—and normal trade buying 
start up again? ‘That’s a question that 
is plaguing both businessmen and econ- 
omists (BW —Jul.16'49,p19). 

Of course, one industry can’t provide 
a sure answer. But you may be able to 
get an idea of what’s in store by looking 
at the storage-battery business. 
¢ Bare Shelves—I'or months, the replace- 
ment-storage-battery industry has been 
living off the pantry shelf—all the way 
from the manufacturer to the corner 
dealer. But as things look this week, 
that’s over and done with. Stocks appear 
to have about run out. Manufacturers 
are speeding up operations and, more 
important, are again buying raw mate- 
rials. 

The lean living started when the in- 
dustry overstocked last fall. Expecting 
the usual high battery mortality in 
winter months, dealers built up big in- 
ventories. And manufacturers bought 
lead heavily at the inflated price of 214¢ 
a lb. to keep up with dealers’ demands. 

But last winter turned out to be unex- 

pectedly mild, not tough enough to kill 
off the weaklings among the storage 
batteries in cars on the road. Dealers just 
about quit buying. Dun & Bradstreet’s 
figures show January shipments of auto- 
motive-replacement batteries were half 
what they were in the same month of 
1948. By April, battery shipments had 
sagged to 500,000 compared with 1.2- 
million in April, 1948. Manufacturers 
slashed production. 
e More Trouble—To add to the predica- 
ment, the price of lead began to slide 
from its winter peak. Since storage bat- 
tery manufacturers ordinarily buy about 
30% of the available lead, a downturn 
in battery manufacture usually means 
a drop in lead prices. And a drop in the 
cost of lead eventually means cheaper 
batteries. That made dealers even more 
chary about restocking. 

From its February peak of 214¢ a Ib., 
lead tapered to 12¢ in June. And though 
manufacturers were living off lead stock- 
piled at the high 214¢ price, they whit- 
tled battery prices to keep pace with the 
decline. They felt they could step up 
sales only by having prices reflect the 

current cost of materials. 
e Change for Better—Early last month, 
the picture began to change. Orders 
from dealers started to roll in, mainly 
because of increased consumer demand. 

But there was another factor, too, in 

the upturn in orders. Dealers sensed that 
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lead prices had hit rock bottom. From 
there on, any change in price would be 
upward. Battery prices then would 
probably turn up, too. 

e Big Back Log—If the past is any meas 
ure, there is a whopping consumer de 
mand to fill this year. The Assn. of 
American Battery Manufacturers re 
ports that, for the first six months of 
this year, battery sales will hardly reach 
6-million. Replacement_ needs for the 
year are estimated at 17-million to 22- 
million. 

e Back to Normal—Last week the price 
of lead moved up to 14¢ a Ib. It had 
climbed from 12¢ to 13¢ the first week 
in July; manufacturers had felt the ef 
fect of the first boost in a flood of bat 
tery orders from dealers. So chances are 
more orders will be pouring in from 
retailers who want to beat a_ battery 
price increase. 

Taking the broad view, battery men 
explain that the prewar sales flow of 
batteries got out of line during wat 
years. In prewar years 71.5% of the 
total battery business came during the 
last six months of the year. ‘This year 
sees a return to the normal seasonal flow. 


Promotional Timber 


With today’s youth growing up in an age 
when synthetics are invading many fields, 
the West Coast Lumberman’s Assn. wants 
to be sure that tomorrow’s home-builders 
will know something about lumber. So it 
has designed this bookshelf to hold 12 
standard volumes on lumber, logging, for- 
estry, and natural history. Association mem- 
ber companies buy the whole works for 
$31, present the reference libraries to local 
high schools and colleges. A bookplate in 
each volume identifies the donor, and the 
bookends bear the association seal. So far, 
about 130 schools have received the set. 
Distribution is handled by J. K. Gill Co., 
Portland (Ore.) bookstore. 
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In Shipping 


Containers 


ROTECTION 
ie 


BETTER BOXES THROUGH 
CONTINUING RESEARCH 
AND QUALITY CONTROL. 





. «. and you get protection-plus 
when you ship your product in 
Gaylord Boxes. The reserve strength 
built into Gaylord Boxes provides 
that extra margin of safety which is 
responsible for lowering damage 
claims and assuring factory-fresh 
delivery of your product. 


Corrugated and Solid e 
Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons ® 


Kraft Grocery Bags ° 
and Sacks 


Kraft Paper and e 
Specialties 


There’s a Gaylord sales office near you with 
a representative who will cooperate with you 


in solving your packaging problems. Call him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Atlanta » New Orleans « Jersey City + Seattle 
Detroit +» Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis 
Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City « Bogalusa - Milwaukee + Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton » Hickory + Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami « Omaha + Mobile 
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MECHANIZED 


When your advertising 


does its job (steps 1, 2 and 
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time for steps 4 and 5. 


CONTACT 











of taking your product to 





Within the last half-century, mechanization 
has drastically pared the cost of making vir- 
tually everything Americans listen to, read 
by, travel on, eat and wear. 


But what about the cost of selling things? 
Authentic surveys show that it still takes 
from 5 to 30 dollars to put your salesman 
across the desk from a prospect. Today, when 
orders are harder to get, industry needs to 
reduce the cost of taking its products to 
market. 


Youcan doit with MECHANIZED SELLING! 
Because it uses the high-speed, low-cost tools 
of ADVERTISING, MECHANIZED SELLING 
makes a contact at a cost you count in 
pennies. It pays off in dollars earned in more 
sales as well as dollars saved in sales costs! 


MECHANIZED SELLING arouses interest 
in your product, creates a favorable regard 


McGRAW-HILL 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, 


in the prospect’s mind. It speeds up the 
whole sales process, hustles your salesman 
through preliminary selling chores, gives 
him more time to concentrate on the steps 
to a sale that he, and he alone, can climb. 


Your salesman is a specialist. His skills are 
precious and his time is expensive. Now, 
when hard selling is the order of the day, 
he’s rolling up his sleeves and going back to 
work in earnest. He needs every tool you can 
give him to pry open the door to more sales. 
Back him with MECHANIZED SELLING! 
Free him to concentrate his specific skill 
on the last two pay-off steps, the steps that 
get the order! 


Have you read ‘“‘Orders and How They Grow’? 
This fast-moving 24-page booklet explains Mech- 
anized Selling in the language of the man who 
needs it most—your salesman. We'll be glad to 
send you a copy. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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| LILY-TULIP solves 
a handling problem 
with 
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Conservation of floor space, fast 
movement of raw materials and 
finished goods, safety, efficiency 
and economy were factors of 
prime importance when Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corporation laid plans 
for its new Augusta, Georgia, 
plant. The problem was answered 
with two Baker Fork Trucks, 
capable of stacking 4000 Ib. pallet- 
loads to a height of 192”, which 
were placed in service when the 
plant opened in December 1947. 
These two trucks move up to 700 
tons of raw material and 21,000 
cases of finished products monthly 
—with a minimum of labor and 
physical hazard—utilizing ware- 
house space to the ceiling. 


Here is another example where 
a search for the very latest and 
most efficient handling equip- 
ment for a new, modern plant, 
led to Baker Trucks. A Baker 
Material Handling Engineer is at 
your service to help you solve 
your handling problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street . 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


lors Regime US Pet OF 


Cleveland, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Baker “racks 
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MILK TRUCKS were sold by dairy to Dixie leasing service, then were rented back 


Fleet Leasing Spreads 


Foremost Dairies is only 
one of the companies that is 
finding it less worry to rent 
trucks than own them. 


More and more companies these days 

are finding it simpler to rent trucks than 
to own them. Chiefly, that’s true of 
small firms with a need for half-a-dozen 
or so vehicles. But some of the bigger 
companies, with large fleets, are begin- 
ning to make the switch, too. 
e Sell and Rent—One that has just gone 
over to rental operation is Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. Fore- 
most, which has branches in 31 cities, 
sold its entire Birmingham (Ala.) fleet 
of +3 trucks to Dixie Drive It Yourself 
System, a member of National Truck 
Leasing System. ‘Then Foremost rented 
the trucks back en a long-term lease. 

In the deal, Dixie paid the dairy $60,- 
000 for the vehicles, plus another $40,- 
000 for garage equipment, licenses, and 
insurance. ‘The system agreed to handle 
all repairs and maintenance and to keep 
the trucks painted with the colors and 
trade names specified by the dairy. And 
Dixie said it would replace 12 of the 
trucks within 30 days with new, refrig- 
erated models designed to handle deliv- 
erics of milk in paper cartons. 

e Depression Borm—The business _ of 
truck leasing, of course, is nothing new. 
It got its start in the depression thirties. 
But it wasn’t until the war, when main 
tenance became a major problem for 








CASH IN HAND, Dixie President J. W. 
Black (left) pays S. M. Reese for dairy fleet 


management, that leasing really came 
into its own. From a total of 18,000 
leased trucks in service in 1940, the 


number grew to 35,000 in 1948. 
e Strong Points—Actually, for a great 
many managements, there aren't any big 
cost savings in going over to rentals. In 
the main, the case for leasing has to rest 
on other factors. Here are the advan- 
tages vou hear most often: 

(1) Leasing keeps company capital 
free for primary operations. Funds 
1949 
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Locating a Plants 
@ Puzzle. 





... but B & O’s Industrial Development 
staff can solve it in confidence— 
without obligation! 


Only a specially trained staff can thoroughly 
coordinate plant location factors; that’s why 
business leaders consult us. 

They’re sold on B&O territory. . . for here is 
the lion’s share of those factors needed to make 
any plant a success. 

Tell us your requirements; we’ll submit a 
custom-made study that will solve your plant 
location puzzle! 


Ask our man! 
Industrial Development 
representatives are located at: 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








a BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


OY ry Constantly doing things — better! 





You can have it— 


| don’t want it— 


@ 


T’s T00 TOUGH ror mE! 


There's a lot of satisfaction, and peace of 
mind, too, in knowing your property is pro- 
tected by a Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. 
Stewart's famous All Beam fence framework 
construction is the heaviest and strongest 
manufactured . . . built to give the utmost 
in protection and many extra years of low 
cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. It 
contains complete detai e + 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1616 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metol Fabrications since 1886 


makes Man-Hours 3 to 4 times 
more productive éecawse..... 


10 cu. ft. bucket hauls 4 times as much 
+ per trip as ordinary hand wheelbarrow. 

Operator makes more trips per hour 
—. . . power (4 h.p, gas) does all the 

hard work. 

Moto-Bug travels 112 to 4 m.p.h, fore 
+ ward and reverse ... has easy, posie 

tive steer. 

Flat-bed platform (1200 Ibs. capacity) 
+ and operator riding step also available, 
—-—-— Send for complete facts 


To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* 
Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. 
Please send bulletin on low-cost Moto-Bug. 


NAME.. 

COMPANY 
PRN 6d ere sv ckcl bbetwencseeawes cieeseens 
Pee errr ter ie ree a ee 





creo ee 











aren’t tied up in large, expensive de- 
livery-truck fleets. 

(2) Executives don’t have to spend 
a lot of their time worrying about the 
operation of a motor pool. The leasing 
service takes over all the maintenance 
and repair work. 

(3) Costs of fleet operation are set in 

the contract, thus can be budgeted well 
in advance. The leasing service submits 
a periodic bill covering the rental of 
each truck, plus a specified charge for 
each mile the truck travels. 
e Surveys First—Before a leasing service 
actually makes a bid for a company’s 
business, it surveys what the firm will 
need. It figures on the size and type of 
truck, body specifications, type of serv- 
ice rendered, maintenance requirements, 
and paint and advertising used on the 
trucks. Members of the National ‘Truck 
Leasing System have formulas set by the 
national organization to guide them in 
their appraisal. 

After the survey comes a bid and 
then, if successful, a contract. The 
agreement, which in most cases follows 
a uniform model, usually runs for five 
years. Fees range from $15 to $75 a 
week per truck, plus from 5¢ to 12¢ a 
mile, depending on the size and type of 
truck and the kind of work it will do. 
Usually there is an escalator clause to 
cover rising costs. And the leasing serv- 
ice, generally, can call off the agreement 
if the operation proves unprofitable, or 
if the lessee is so careless in operating 
the trucks that the service has to take 
big losses. 

Ordinarily, the contract specifies that 
the leasing service will provide every- 
thing but the driver. Most companies 
prefer to keep their own men on: the 
trucks because they expect the drivers 
to handle other chores besides operating 
the vehicle. In Foremost Dairies’ case, 
for instance, the routemen present bills 
and collect money. The leasing service 
will, of course, furnish drivers if the 
company wants them. But the service 
makes it clear that the chauffeur’s only 
job will be to drive the trucks. 

Because leasing services have to offer 
the best, most efficient service possible 
to stay in business, they usually depreci- 
ate their trucks in five vears. At the end 
of the period they sell the vehicles to 
either second-hand dealers or, some- 
times, to the lessee. 

e Field Leaders—Right now, leasing 
firms figure they are serving only about 
4% of the potential market. And most 
of that +% is pretty well dominated by 
two organizations. Hertz Drivurself Sys- 
tem, Inc., a General Motors subsidiary, 
leases 5,000 trucks through its branches 


in 27 cities; Hertz’s franchised compa- 
nies in 370 cities lease an additional 
6,000 trucks. National ‘Truck Leasing 


System, with 25 member companies op- 


crating in 135 cities, has 10,000 leased 
trucks in service. 























INLAND WATERWAYS are now open 
for trafic from Mexico to Canada 


Water Route Link 


Completion of Texas 
barge canal ties Brownsville 
with the Midwest via inland 
routes. 


It’s clear channel now all the way 
from Brownsville, ‘Tex., to Minneapolis, 
Minn. Completion of the last leg of the 
Gulf Intra-Coastal Canal—between Port 
Isabel and Corpus Christi—has opened 
an inland water route for barge traffic 
between the Midwest and all of south- 
east ‘l’exas. 

The new stretch was built by the 

Army Corps of Engineers at a cost of 
about $7.9-million. Depth of the chan- 
nel is 14 ft.; width at the bottom, 125 
ft. There will eventually be two inter- 
mediate ports along the route: Port 
Mansfield, which is in operation now, 
and Harlingen, which will be connected 
by a canal still being dredged. 
e Users—The new lane is already being 
used by the government-owned Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line, the Red River 
Barge Line, Coyle Barge Line, and 
Texas Co. Three tank barges of Texas 
Co. made the first commercial trip 
through the canal. 

East of the Mississippi, the inland 
route is now complete as far as Carra 
belle, Fla. Engineers have finished ad 
vanced planning for a cross-Florida ditch 
to connect with the Atlantic Coast 
waterway. But so far Congress hasn’t 
put up the money. 
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ONE MORE example of how a simple 
application of Bundy Tubing made a fine 


product even better and gave an alert 
manufacturer a merchandising edge. No 
telling where Bundyweld will pay off 
next... maybe in a product or pro- 


duction process of yours, 





Hot product for cold customers 


Here’s A TEASER! 

Suppose you manufactured thermometers. How would 

you get cold customers steamed up in favor of your 
product, especially when most of them figure thermometers 
are pretty much alike, one as good as another? 
At least one manufacturer found an answer. He encloses each 
thermometer in an open-sided metal tube. Result: a more 
attractive, sturdier thermometer with a sales plus that brings 
in extra profits. 
Naturally, the tubing is famous Bundyweld.* For Bundy 


Steel Tubing is double-walled from a single strip, extra-strong, 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
POUN wa | 
heed = 

m | CaS 
i Nae 





Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is completely Standard sizes up to %” 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 


easy to fabricate and inexpensive ... ideal for the job. 


Chances are it will pay you to check into the advantages of 
Bundy Tubing, yourself, and see how applications of Bundy- 
weld are lowering costs, improving products or speeding 
production in all kinds of fields for all kinds of products. [t's 
an amazing story about an amazing tubing that’s thinner- 
walled, faster-heating. faster-cooling, ductile and easier to bend 


...and that’s immediately available in steel, Monel or nickel. 


Whatever you make, whatever your question on a possible use 


of tubing. our engineers will be glad te give you a hand. Just 


call or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 11, Michigan, 


Za BUNDY TUBING 





eS 


ENGINEERED TO i YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
= 


D — 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


metal, coated with a uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated),Monel or nickel. 


bonding metal. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!Inc., 226 Binney St. @ 

Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e@ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphio 3, Penn.: 
San Francisco 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., itd., 3100 19th St. e 
Bundyweld Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel alloys in principal cities, 


Bank Bidg @ 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. ao 
Toronto 5 , Ontario, Canada: Alioy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. e 


by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 


sizes available. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 


Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 








To bring America better products like these... 











as the entire industry produced ten years ago! 


Boats or AIRPLANES... trailers or ranch buildings... all are 
“naturals” for light, strong, rustproof aluminum. 


And these products only hint at the wide variety of uses to 
which this versatile metal is now being put. For today aluminum 
is essential to more than 17,000 enterprises, employing more than 
one million people. 


As a major producer, Permanente Metals provides manufac- 
turers with one quarter of a billion pounds of Kaiser Aluminum 
a year. Almost as much aluminum as the entire industry pro- 
duced a decade ago! 

And Permanente Metals has combined this vast production 
with a standard of quality ... and a record for dependability 

.. that is unsurpassed. Permanente Products Co. (pronounced 
Per-ma-nen-tee), 705 Kaiser Building, Oakland, California. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCER OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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Hollywood Is a 


ae ; iy 
yO Salo ibe ee ee 
1¢46 1947 1948 1949 


Little Better Off 


Earnings of motion-picture companies have taken their 
first upturn in more than two years. But the film industry still faces 


serious long-range problems. 


Hollywood was one of the earliest and 
hardest hit among all the victims of the 
postwar recession. The bloom began to 
wear off its lush profits more than two 
veats ago (BW—Dec.6'47,p94). Now 
carnings have finally taken a turn for 
the better. j 

[his upturn raises the possibility that 

Hollywood is through the worst of its 
postwar slump. But it hardly suggests 
that the motion-picture industry is out 
of the woods. 
e Serious Problems—The industry still 
faces many serious problems—a fact of 
which Wall Street is well aware. For 
despite their recent tendency to rally a 
bit, movie stocks as a group (chart) are 
still selling at levels some 57% below 
their 1946 bull-market high. By con 
trast, the industrial portion of the stock 
list shows a drop of only 25%. 

The reason for Wall Street’s view is 
apparent in 1949 fiscal-year reports. 
Earnings have improved, to be sure. But 
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chances are that some of the reports will 
still show profits well under their 1948 
depressed levels (table, page 62). 

@ Rise in Earnings—But for the moment 
at least, Hollywood has the consolation 
of seeing the general boxscore on earm- 
ings rising. 

Loew’s, Inc., for instance, one of the 
worst depression-ridden companics, last 
week reported that earnings in the 40 
weeks ended June 9 were almost $5.2- 
million. ‘That’s considerably better than 
the $4.7-million showing during the 
same period last year. 

First-quarter profits for Universal Pic- 
tures Corp. came to about $252,000 
this year, as against a mere $99,000 last 
year. And ‘Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. had first-quarter profits of more 
than $3-million, compared with $2.9- 
million in 1948. 

e Fconomies—These bright spots are 
not, however, due to any long-range im- 
provement in the market for movies. In- 






























































Your Company Salesmen! 
Your Distributor Salesmen! 
Your Jobber Salesmen! 


Y 
y 
oY Your Dealer Salesmen! 
Y 


Reduce your Inventories! 
Get New Customers! 


oY Launch New Products! 


Maritz Sales Builders have the tools: 
the activating Merchandise Prizes. 
the stimulating Campaigns, and the 
experienced Promotion Experts . . . 
we have the KNOW-HOW that will 
check your downward sales curve and 
send it up to new heights. Our serv- 
ices cost you nothing ... you pay only 
in proportion to the results obtained! 
Let us tell you how our plans produce 
results! 

Mail this coupon today for a FREE 
booklet giving full information on 
how to... 


INCREASE SALES 
WITH MARITZ INCENTIVE PLANS 


















































411 North 10th St. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
(Offices in principal cities) 
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One Manan: 
Mercury deep 


DO THE JOB! 





Take Over Handling In 

Large Food Warehouse 
“Fits like a glove” into our handling 
operations. That’s how this large food 
company describes the Mercury “Jeep.” 
This modern, one-story warehouse, de- 
signed for maximum storage, enables 
the Mercury “Jeep” to utilize its com- 
pact size, power and easy maneuverabil- 
ity to the utmost. 2000 Ib. pallet loads 
are tiered to 18 foot heights, .. materials 
are handled, hauled and stacked with 
ease. All by one man and the Mercury 
“Jeep.” 
Learn how these economies can serve 
you. For on the spot consultation, ask a 
Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 


FREE: NEW CATALOG NO. 7-11 


52 pages illustrating and describing all 
Mercury equipment. Request your free 
copy on compony letterhead, today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS* TRAILERS* LIFT TRUCKS 
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stead, the better tone of earnings is duc 
to two immediate factors: (1) econo- 
mies within the industry, and (2) a re- 
cent drop in amortization charges. 

Hollywood is now producing films on 
a relatively low budget. But until re 
cently such economies didn’t show up 
very sharply. For Hollywood had in in 
ventory or in release the high-cost pic- 
tures it produced earlicr—and to write 
them off required heavy amortization 
charges. Less amortization is now one 
of the most favorable factors in the 
profits picture. 

Whether this will continue to hold 
true, however, depends on the willing 





ness of the industry to keep a close con- 
trol over expenses. It would be fatal to 
profits for Hollywood to go back to its 
lavish ways of the past. For the film 
industry, like many another, is no longer 
in a seller’s market. 

e Foreign Business—What has hap 
pened to its overseas business is the best 


example. According to the trade weekly, 
Variety, Hollywood's 1948 remittances 


from abroad dropped about $50-million 
under the 1946 level because of ex 
change troubles. And there’s no indica 
tion that things will improve for some 
time to come. 

That is a heavy blow for the motion- 











had any illu- 


Hollywood never 
wartime and 


sions about its lush 
postwar prosperity. ‘he movie in- 
dustry knew it couldn’t last. So for 
many months it plowed its juicy 
profits back into the business. 
Stockholders really didn’t begin to 
get their share until Hollywood had 
built its finances up to the strongest 
position ever. 

The moviemakers’ foresight was 
For earnings started to skid 


good. 





Paramount Pictures, Inc. 
Income 


Gross 


Net 








Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 





GHOSE MNCOMIS. 0.00 ccc recess edncdens 
Net income 

Working capita J B) 

Long-term debt (B). 


Earned surplus (B) ae Rauseare 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 








Gross income. § 
NGt INCOME... 6 ssi recs sscesecoes 
Working capital (B) ee er 
yng-term debt (B)......---ceccccsces 
oe yo 6.) oe ee 


Universai Pictures Co., Inc 





g capital (F) 
debt (£2). 
lus (E) 







Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
Gross income. 
Net income. . 
Working capital (4). 
Long-term debt (A). 
Earned surplus (A) 





A — As of end of August. B—As 
full-year performance after reorganization. 





Hollywood Still Has Plenty of Cash 


Figures in Thousands (000 omitted) 

- Fiscal Year. ~ 
1939 1946 1947 1948 
$112,490 $165 , 353 $161,759 $164,421 
9,538 17,959 10,533 4,212 
52.910 96,986 105 , 230 97,173 
29 996 43,913 54,261 55,277 
52,339 95.351 98 202 94,701 
96,183 200,782 191,506 177,716 
2,738 39,199 28,011 22,569 
25,836 73,562 78,384 67.964 
34,486 3,407 10,000 6,500 
10.562 82,240 93.794 102,574 
54,212 120,126 123,109 109 996 
C D989 12,188 5,086 504 
11,509 40,054 53,210 53,142 
19,762 20,480 30,116 32,807 
904 22,520 23.518 21,682 
53,752 190,323 186, 268 178,257 
4,240 22,620 14,003 12,509 
26,366 64,306 76,537 79,407 
. 23,090 27,671 27,352 
15.071 46,776 51,813 58,175 
23,879 53,935 64,958 57,990 
1,153 4,565 3,230 D3 163 
5,500 29,279 37,020 32,897 
6,117 6,843 16,732 16,310 
D3,058 15,646 11,570 7,405 
102 ,083 163,908 104, 463 147,058 
1,741 19,424 22,095 11,837 
8,591 37,735 39 936 42,611 
65,089 25,540 20,747 16,784 
1,612 41,074 49 963 52,702 
of December C — Figures are for 1940, first 


of end 


D— Deficit. — E 


badly in 1947, and before long fell 
sharply below the wartime levels—in 
some cases, even below the 1939 
levels. 

But by that time Hollywood had 
built up a cushion thick enough to 
absorb the impact. That cushion is 
still hardly dented. In fact, judging 
from the tabulation below, it looks 
as though the industry could take 
a lot more pounding without flinch- 
ing. 





1s of end of October. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 

















American Industry's . 
Greatest Opportunity 


THE CLEVELAND -NORTHEAST OHIO AREA offers industry 
its greatest opportunity to get most for its production and 
distribution dollar. The modern chemical industry’s rapid 
expansion here in recent years is a good example. 


HERE IN THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION chemical 
manufacturers and others in many lines find raw materials, 
manpower, suppliers and big markets right at hand. 


Quick, cheap access to important regional and national 
centers of production and marketing offers a second major 
avenue of savings. Within 500 miles (an overnight haul or 
less) are 11 of the nation’s 14 largest cities, 81,000,000 
custem2:s, three quarters of U. S. production. 


PLAN YOUR PLANT FOR THE GREATEST PROFIT OPPOR- 
TUNITY... put it in the best location in the nation. Use our free 
Locatior Ensineering Service to study this area today. 


Posne, wire or write Development Division 
David A. Aitken, Manager 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
77 PUBLIC SQUARE CHERRY 4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Copyright 1949 The Clevelend Electric tlluminating Company 
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81,000,000 CUSTOMERS FOR 
CHEMICALS WITHIN 500 MILES! 





Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best 
location in the nation, affords business and industry 
this unique combination of superior advantages: 


* At the Market Center of * Ample financial services. 
America, with 81,000,000 « Favorable tax structure (no 
people within 500 miles. 

* Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 

* Electric power at low rates. 

* Plenty of manpower with the 


state income tox). 

* Diversified industries to sup- 
ply and be supplied. 

* Unlimited fresh-water supply. 


know-how * Desirable plants and plant 
* Many producers of parts, sites. 

materials and supplies. * Excellent living and cultural 
* Basic materials right at hand. environment. 


* Numerous business and in- 














dustrial services. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW y as 


CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


Free, new study, ‘The Com- 
bination in CHEMICALS 
That Counts Most!”, shows 
area’s advantages for 
chemical industry. We will 
be glad to mail you a copy 
upon reauest. 






FOR THE MOST PRODUCTIVE PLANT INVESTMENT ‘ 



















IUSE i PRECISION SWITCHES 


to make 
factory equipment 
automatic 


for safety 


for electrical 
interlocks. 


MICRO SWITCH pro- 
vides a complete line of 
small-size, snap-action 


MICRO... 


precision switches with 


capacities up to 114 HP first name 
at 230 volts a-c. For all . 
types of electrical con- in 
trols, including those in precision 
hazardous locations. 

switches 


Wide variety of hous- 
ings, shapes, sizes and 


actuators. For complete | 








information write oreall. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








WHEREVER YOU FIND A MIKRO 
There You Will Find - - - 


A Be: 








Let us show you how others have 


effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, N. J. 


MIKR -PULVON.ZER 


maraain 
-ATONMIZER 
Also Makers ne MIKRO COLLECTOR 
4 PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 
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picture industry, which has always de 
pended a lot on foreign business to bail 
out a lot of films. Back in 1940, not 
more than four or five out of every 10 
pictures were able to recoup their pro 
duction costs from domestic showings 
alone. Last year, only one out of 10 
could do it. 
e Domestic Business—And_ the 
makers can get little relief when they 
look at domestic demand these days 
Motion-picture attendance, according to 
a New York ‘Times nationwide survey, 
is running as much as 15% to 20% 
under 1948—which wasn’t a good vear. 
he survey attributes most of the 
drop to tightened family purse strings. 
Hardest-hit have been low-priced the 
aters and those in industrial areas suffer 
ing from the business slump. But poor 
pictures also take a share of the blame 
More than one manager reports that 
“with a decent picture, business is al 
ways good.” 
e Television—The ‘Times survey dis 
counts television as a factor in Holly- 
wood’s slump so far. For attendance 
has dropped off as badly in areas where 
there aren’t any ‘TV stations as in the 
areas where there are 

But Hollywood hardly thinks that it 

will remain immune to the inroads of 
television. The leaders in the business 
already have big stakes in 'T’V, or plan to 
get in soon. And movie producers big 
and small are getting ready to produce 
films for the new medium. 
e Spotty Picture—For the immediate 
future, the profits picture will probably 
be about as spotty as it has been ever 
since business began to fall off two years 
ago. ‘True, earnings have dropped 
throughout the industrv, but some com- 
panies have had a tougher time than 
others. In general, companies depend- 
ent entirely on film rentals have been 
harder hit than those with a substantial 
take from theater operations. 

But the biggest losers by far since the 
“movie depression” got underway have 
been the stockholders. 

Shares of Loew’s, Paramount, and 
Warner Bros., for example, are now sell- 
ing as much as 52% to 56% under their 
1946 bull-market highs. ‘'wenticth Cen- 
tury-Fox common shows a drop of no 
less than 64%; Radio-Keith-Orpheum, 
72%; Universal Pictures common, 82%. 
Dividend payments in some cases have 
also been cut quite sharply in the last 
two years. 

e Antitrust Suits—Thus far, only two of 
the government’s five antitrust suits 
against the integrated units have been 

settled. Both Paramount and Radio 

Keith-Orpheum have entered into con 

sent decrees (BW—Mar.19°49,p98) un 

der which exhibition will soon be 
arated from production. The remaining 
three companies appear to be waiting, 
hoping to retain at least some of their 
present theater properties. 
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Offering by World Bank 
May Total $100-Million 


[here will soon be a new bond offer- 
ing by the World Bank. It will be a 
big one—possibly $100-million or more. 
e Lending Activities—President Eugene 
R. Black said last week that both size 
and timing of the offering depend on 
the bank’s lending activities over the 
next few months. 

Here are the loan applications now 
being considered: Britain wants a small 
advance to aid in colonial development; 
Yugoslavia would like a loan to finance 
lumbering machinery purchases; the 
Netherlands, India, E1 Salvador, and 
Finland also want advances. If granted, 


these loans might involve a total of 
$100-million. 
e Competitive Bidding?—The World 


Bank hasn’t decided how the new offer 
ing will be handled. It got its initial 
funds two years (BW-—Jul.12°47, 
p73) through the sale of $250-million 
of 10-year 23% and 25-vear 3% deben 
turcs. These were sold directly to the 
public (at par) through some 3,000 sc 
curity dealers. 

But now World Bank securities are 
better known. So there’s a chance, 
Black indicated, that the new 
might be disposed of by competitive 
bidding. 
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Bowery Bank President 


New president of the giant Bowery Savings 
Bank is Earl Bryan Schwulst. He succeeds 
Henry Bruere, president since 1931, who re- 
mains as chairman and chief executive officer. 
After merging with North River Savings 
Bank early this year, Bowery has $789-mil- 
lion in deposits, $69-million in surplus. 
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OM ie , 
The Mayflower, in the heart of the Nation’s Capital... 
near the White House, embassies and government buildings . . . has 
long been known as a “Name of International Fame.” The 


friendliness, delightfully air-conditioned rooms and superb service 


are all in keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality. 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 
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C N_ HILTON, PRES:CENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS e¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
THE Pxaza and Tue Roosevert 
In Washington, D. C. 
Tue MayFLower 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayron BitrMore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirton Horer 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise Hitton 
(Opening late in 1949) 


























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 
Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
Twenty-Five Year 24% Debentures 
Dated July 15, 1949 Due July 15, 1974 
Interest payable January 15 and July 15 in New York City 


Price 100/’2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
neorporated 

BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO LEHMAN BROTHERS 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DREXEL & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 

LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE WERTHEIM & CO. 


July 18, 1949. 

















This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering « f these securities for sale, 


or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offer of these securities 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. This is fears. din any State on behalf of only such ¢ of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer qi securities in such State. 


NEW_ISSUE 


972,624 Shares 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


Common Stock 


without par value 


The Company is offering these shares for subs« ription to the holders of its ouf- 
standing Common Stock, to whom Subscription Warrants are to be issued, 
and to its employees, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The 
Subscription Warrants expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, August 1, 1949. 

Subscription Price $20. per Share 
During the subscription period, the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
may offer and sell shares of Common Stock, inc luding shares acquired or to be 
acquired by them through the purchase and exercise of Subscription Warrants, 
either firm or subject to subscription, at prices not less than the Subscription Price 
set forth above less any concession allowed to dealers, and not greater than either 
the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock Exchange, whichever 
is higher, plus an amount equal to the Stock Exchange brokerage commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the several under- 


riters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in such State 


Drexet & Co 
Biytu & Co., Ixx Tue First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Riptey & Co. Kipper, Peasopy & Co Saitn, Barney & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Giore, Forcan & Co. W. C. Lancgiey & Co. 
Merritt Lyncn, Prerce, Fenner & BEANE 
Stone & WessTER SECURITIES CORPORATION Union Securities CorPoraTION 
° 


July 12, 1949 


























FINANCE BRIEFS 





Sales of shares by 87 active open-end 
mutual investment funds (BW —Jul.16 
'49,p70) totaled $160.5- a in the 
first half of 1949. Midyear figure in 
1948 was $139.3-million. Net. sales 
(after redemptions of earlier outst: inding 
sak came to $114.8-million as 
against $72.6-million in 1948. 

s 
The copper industry has been quicker 
than most others lately to climinate 
dividend payments. In recent months 
Cerro de Pasco, Calumet & Hecla. 
Magima, and Consolidated C Joppermines 
have suspended payments, at least tem 
porarily. 

. 
Wall Street rumors that Sinclair Oil 
would soon sell its large stock interest 
in Richfield Oil to Cities Service have 
been flatly denied by Sinclair president 
Percy A. Spencer. 

e 
Mead Corp. has chopped the quarterly 
dividend payment on its common stock 
to 25¢ from 50¢. Conditions in the 
paper trade cut earnings in the 12 weeks 
ended June 12 to only 41¢ a share 
Earnings were $1.50 in the same 1948 
period. 

* 
Public offering of $150-million in new 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 25-vear 23% 
debentures proved a quick sellout last 
week. Price to public: 1004% of par 
to vield 2.72%. 

6 

Nonproperty taxes provided almost 
$206-million of income last year to 405 
cities, reports the International City 
Managers Assn. 

e 
G.M.’s earnings in the quartcr ended 
in June, according to Wall Street 
guesses, will come to $3.50 or $4.a com 
mon share. First-quarter carnings last 
year were $3.04 a share. 

e 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri is con 
sidering the sale of $25-million to $50 
million of new debentures, preferred 
stock, or both later this year. 

* 
U.S. motorists paid a record sum—al 
most $3.5-billion—in special motor-ve 
hicle taxes last year. Nearly a third, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. esti- 
mates, came from levics on motor-truck 
operations 

e 
Deadline for filing Playboy Motor Car 
Corp. reorganization plans (BW—Apr. 
23°49,p96) has been extended to Aug. 6. 
Liquidation, however, seems more likely 
than reorganization. Salable assets, the 
court reports, add up to only $30,000, 
debts to around $2-million. 
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CENTURY UPHOLSTERED CHAIR 
Protection of plastic surface 








Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Like the Century Furniture Company of 
Hickory, North Carolina, manufacturers 
of all types of furniture are discovering 
the “packaging magic’ of KIMPAK* creped 
wadding. They've found that no other 
interior packaging material provides com- 
parable safety with less bulk and weight. 
They've found that packaging costs are 
measurably reduced because KIMPAK is 
so pleasant and easy to handle. 

And KIMPAK not only protects better 
—it /ooks better! A KIMPAK - protected 
product arrives at its destination clean, 
undamaged, “‘factory fresh’! So KIMPAK 
does a better job and saves you money, 
eliminates damage claims and costly re- 


Kimpak 


REGUS. PAT. OFF. G 


Oy. mw. REG.U.S.PAT OF 


finishing, builds up customer goodwill 
—all along the line. 

KIMPAK goes to market with many 
of America’s finest products, from per- 
fumes to pianos, from electronic tubes 
to major household appliances. There is 
a specification of KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging: Surface Protection, 
Bracing, Blocking, Flotation. Plan now 
to improve your packaging operation— 
consult the KIMPAK distributor listed in 
your phone directory under Packing 
Materials or Packing Materials—Ship- 
ping; or write directly to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


Saar... 





Surface Protection. Chest of drawers. 
Photo courtesy of Coleman Furniture Com- 
pany, Glen Rock, Pennsylvania. 





Bracing. Hammond Organ. Photo courtesy 
of Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago, 1/1. 


——FREE BOOKLET! 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK packaging guide. 
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_(Advertisement) 
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AV AIL ABLE FOR LEAS 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED DRY Sie . AND 
AT 


SHIP REPAIR FACILITIES 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Commandant, Tenth Naval District, 



































































































actin for the Chief of the Bureau of 
ards and Docks, Department of the Navy, k 
eats cade Sa. Were tha leaatie oe Ios cass Prices (Dow-Jones Industrials) 
dock ind Repair Facilities at San Juan, © Business WeeK 
Puerto Rico, which were operated during we iciisnjchliass a meneaeeanalipieriacocfeniiensel 
World War II by the Navy Department for 
the repair of naval vessels 
t sists of land, improve- 





me ! ling structures, piers and 
qua graving dock, utility services, and 
chine toc and equipment for the repair 


but can be used for other indus- 


Loe LTION | property s located in 



























I 
the WARD OF Maik AFLORES, Santurce , 
1 pality of S n, Island of Puerto " 
! nded « the North by the Villa- 
veré Street and lands of Abarca Iron 
Work on t South by waters of the San 
J Har I ri East, by the Hoare 
Se ent 1 by property 
of S. N e Naval Station cee 
and withir Mira Road produced 
LAND TI nd area contains approxi 
GENERAL ee S¢ OR IP TION The property 
co! ts of aving se ek, together with 
epair fac ilitic It is an independent water- 
operty with improvements suitable SSI i a 
cial operation. It is complete to 
he t at it contains all of the essen- 
I pair yard, including deep 
Ww 8, pier quays, graving 
dock nobile cranes, railway trackage 
ade ps and administration build 
ng ubli utilities, including electric 
power, gas and potable water, as well as 160 a ramps RCI Dhak oe raat a —_—_—— 
inicipal services, including public trans 
portation, are available at the site. It is the 
only Drydock and oe Facility in the 
West Indies-Caribbe region. 
BUILDINGS AND STRUC TURES: Avail 
ible facilities consist of a modern rein- 
f ed concrete graving dock complete with | 
fa ilities for fresh and salt water, pneu- 150 
matie and electric power, capstans, bollards June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
and bilge blocks, runners and hauling 1948 1949 


in operating condition, dimen- 
54°-5” clear length, 35’-0” high, 
of 83’-0 minimum to $1’-0 


sone eras Et | Stock Rally Cheers Wall Street 


M.L.W., depth o rate along- 
_ from M 3 of Rg ie ee : 

on Gantry and two "20-ton Loco. But it’s no bull market yet. Poor corporate-earnings reports 
le dolphins; the drydock is flanked | could easily turn prices down again. Heavy trading in Common- 
_of 8 above M.L.W. and water a . 
25°: a two-story “adiministration | wealth & Southern makes volume look better than it really is. 
for a third floor; utility shop 
































ee eee oe oe ae Wall Street seemed to be feeling along. Most traders were pleased by the 
numerous service buildings and structures quite a bit better about the future of — tone of President ‘Truman’s midyear eco- 
including carpenter shop, storage buildings . * 
ee ee ee business this week. The rally in stock nomic message. And all were glad to 
GENBRAL INFORMA ren; ne properts prices that got under way after the mar- see the burial of his old demand for $4 

ill be leased pursuan o re ct o sg ; 

Is (Public Law 364—80th Con- ket made its mid-June lows has lasted a billion in additional taxes. Postpone- 
_ Session) and subject to such lot longer than most traders thought it ment of the steel strike helped too. 
as the Navy shall deem neces- 5 5 = : | , 
harae Lo ASIN ic LS a would. And it has shown more bounce @ New Bull Market?—The markct’s en 
characteris tics of the roperty . 

Goran monnaaia’ ir duplicate Prercutics than you ordinarily would expect from  couraging performance has alrcady_ te 
ee J ee these fa fare e ehh core Ry Mic a purely technical rebound. vived some of the hardier bulls. You 
art Yi < vec ’ the ommandan S 
Tenth Naval District, United States Navai Of course, there has been some good can find traders now who will tell vou 
Si Puerto Rico, unti F 

The Navy reserves the right news here and there to help the tally that stocks finally have turned the cor 
to reject any or all proposals ner, and that the be: t 1s Ove 

Proposals contemplating use of facilities , 7 he Ps ir market sehaconzi 
for ship construction and repair are especi- Phat kind of talk is still premature, 

so « e ? l a” rive reafe > -- ° 

ee eee ee, Mane. eve unerer en : : though. It was only a little over a 
above othe in selecting lessee S t P A a 
nose’ tive lessees may Inspect the facili ecurily Frice Averages month ago that the averages were mak- 
ies and « ain ¢ 1iled information thereof Y i 
by application to the Commandant, Tenth This Week Month Year ing new postwar lows. And there is no 

1 strict entio istri -~ublic . " . » ¢ " ® . > 
eb J a : Diateict Publi Week Ago Ago “Ago promise that the next decline won't take 
: Sasa er rei erto Rico Stocks VEE Si : 
Photographs of the facilities, together with . them still lower, especially if a flock 
additional dz - i, may be obtained from Chief Industrial 146.9 143.6 137.6 156.8 f sick-looking C Pi te . ing 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Bureau of Railroad. 37.1 35.9 36.1 48.9 OF sick-looking second-quarter carnings 
fords ona Decks Annex, Department of Utilits 727 #714 780 71.4 statements come out during the next 
the Navy, Washington 25, D. C my - : 5 
iin few weeks. About the most you can 
Industrial 98.6 98.2 98.7 99.4 say now is that the market seems to have 
clues Railroad. 80.0 79.9 79.8 89.2 discounted pretty thoroughly the de- 
eae Utility 96.8 96.7 96.5 95.8 ee aoe : 
the classified advertising of the world of cline ae business yh to this point. 
heisigaes Gauabininan(-. Fer dutormation antes Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. ¢ Volume in C.&S.—Volume figures for 
“clues, Business Week the past couple of wecks look impressive. 
Actually, they are largely an illusion. Big 
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f Com vealth & Southern 
ommon have been changing hands in 
nticipation of the company’s breakup 
ind the distnbution of shares in its sub 
to the stockholders. ‘These big 
trades m cheap stock (around $4 a 


1 this weck’s market thrown 


non 


DIOCK 


srcia ries 


hare have 


the volume figures out of whack lately. 

Last ‘Tuesday, for instance, total turn 
wer on the Big Board was 1,590,000 
shares. And of that, 782,100 shares were 
Commonwealth & Southern. One block 
of 350,000 shares hit the tape in the 
first hour 








| . . 
| Corporate Working Capital Sets Record 
| \fter slipping a little in the set by a $1.7-billion drop in current 
juarter of 1945, corporations’ net issets (mainly notes and accounts 
orking capital has been rising eceivable) 
gain. (The figures exclude banks Business got considerable 
nd msurance companics new money . through borrowings 
| In the first three months of 1949 id the sale of stock issues 
the Secunties & Exchange Com Another result of these two fac 
| mission reports, Corporate working — tors has been a nse in the working 
| | | g 
| apital reached a new record level ipital ratio. On Mar. 31, each $1 
of $65.S-billion. Uhat’s $1]-billion if current liabilitics was covered by 
ore than the year-end total $2.11 of current assets. At the 1948 
Nhe gain is the result of two fa vear end, current assets covered 
tors urrent debts 2.05 times 
1) A $2.7-bilhon drop m current Here is SEC's report on the 
liabilities (mainly notes and ac orking-capital picture for the past 
counts pavable) was only partly off vears (in billions of dollars): 
CURRENT ASSETS 
y (Curr 
( entori 1 l 
1939 $10 8 s $2 1 $18.0 $1.4 $54.5 
1940 3 ‘ 24.0 19.8 15 60.3 
1941 3 0 x 0 5.6 1.4 72.9 
1942 1 6 0 7 3 5 ae fe 83.6 
| 1943 1 «4 16.4 69 7.6 1.3 93.8 
1944 1 ¢ 209 26 6.8 14 97.2 
1945 1 11 63 6.3 ' 7.8 
1946 8 1§ 3 0.7 7.6 1 108 1 
1947 4.1 1 S 64 39 1 ¢ 119 9 
1948 
1 h 31 35 6.9 45 1.5 121.4 
1 0 a) ( 1H 8 46.3 1.6 121.7 
S Bit 24 1 4 y 3 48 2 1 126.8 
) 41 24.0 & 18.5 1.6 126.7 
1949 
41 23.4 14.0 $8.5 1.6 125.0 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
ounts and Note faxe Other Curren 
Payabl Payabh Liabilttte Total 
yY $21.9 $12 $6.9 $30.0 
40 2 2.5 7.1 32.8 
41 64 1 2 40.7 
1942 60 6 x 4 3 
1943 6.3 16.6 & 51.6 
1044 6.8 15 5 9 4 51.7 
| 1945 61 10.4 9 7 46.2 
} "1946 1.6 8.5 11.8 51.9 
| *1947 35 6 10 6 31 §9 3 
} 1948 
| M 31 34.3 10.7 13 58.7 
' | 0 34.1 10.9 12.8 57 8 
€ 0 36.4 11.3 13.6 61.4 
de 41 37.1 11.6 13.1 61.9 
1949 
31 $6 11.2 13.4 59.2 
NET WORKING CAPITAL 
1939 $24.5 po | a eg ery re $60.6 
1940 22.8 1948 
1041 32.3 *March 31........... ij< 
1942 46.3 *June 30 Vaaiee : 63.9 
1943 42.1 *Sept. 30 65.4 
1944 45.6 TERE Ss 2s se vd eewes ea walrulen was 64.8 
1945 51.6 1949 
*1946 56.2 WENO SEs... cs tieanenduandcuecuen 65.8 
* Figures for 1946 through 1948 have been revised. 
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HANDLING COSTS 

for OUNCE TO TON 

Loads with WEBB 
Overhead Conveyors 











From small parts 
and products 
a few ounces in 
weight to big 

assemblies weigh- 

ing tons, there is a 
Webb Overhead 
Conveyor which will 
cut your handling 

costs. 


Webb 2”, 3”,4”, and 
6” conveyors cover an 
extremely wide range 

—the 6” equipped 
with a double load bar 
will carry nearly 5,000 
pounds per single load 
hook. ““Junior’’ Webb 
is a 2” champion in 
knocking out high han- 
dling costs on light parts. 


In thirty years that we 
have been building con- 
veyors into industry, 
Jervis B. Webb engi- 
neering skill and experi- 
ence has gained a wide 
reputation for quality 
unexcelled — for impor- 
tant savings in manufac- 
turing and assembly costs. 


Webb 4” 


Let us show you what 
can be done in dollars 
saved in your own 
plant. 


Webb 3” 


ws 


Write for our Overhead 
Conveyor Catalog and 


rec $s. 





Webb 2” 
—“Junior" 


JERVIS B. 


O95! ALPINE AVE 
OETRONM 4, MICH. semana: comes 





CONVEYOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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U. A. W. PRESIDENT Walter Reuther: His strategy is becoming. . . 


A Growing Force in Unionism 


Reuther’s militant, non-Communist radicalism has brought 
him success, may make him the pattern for other labor leaders. His 
philosophy: Management's first duty should be toward employees. 


convention of the 


Ween 5 


Last 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.), in Mil- 
waukece, showed the country something 
new. For want of a better name, it can 


be called “‘Reutherism.” It’s the eco- 
and political philosophy — by 
which the nation’s largest labor union 


noni 


steered 

\s Walter Reuther has liquidated the 
Communists in his union and solidified 
his control over it, he has made it the 
of his own peculiar combin- 
ism-radicalism. ‘Today 
promises to divert the main 

yrganized labor in America 
from its historic course. As he strives 
to do so, his real opposition will lie on 
the right, not the left. 

e What Reuther Isn’t—It is important 
that management understand the sig- 
nificance of Reuther. 

He is more than a freebooting labor 
politician who has fought his way to the 
top of a million-man organization (in 
this he is to be distinguished from John 
L,. Lewis). 


Is now 


instrument 
ation of liber 
Reuther 


stream of 


70 


He is more than a talented organizer 
who commands the deep personal loy- 
alty of his followers (in this he is to be 
distinguished from Philip Murray). 

And he is far different from the essen- 

tially conservative A.F.L. leaders who 
run their organizations much like large 
business enterprises. 
e What Reuther Is—Reuther is unique 
in that he is a phenomenally successful 
labor leader with an idea to remake the 
world. Other labor figures fired by an 
ideology—usually socialist, or syndical- 
ist—have been confined to the fringes 
of the American labor movement. Either 
they headed small organizations without 
influence over the main body of labor; 
or they held minor posts, in big unions 
where they had no effect on over-all 
union policy. 

All told, the men in commanding 
places who have made labor-union policy 
were in the mould of Samuel Gompers: 
smart; tough; prepared either to advance 
or to retreat as circumstances warranted; 
moving within a compass of ambition 


limited to the next pay envelope or the 
next annual contract. 

But Reuther is different. 

Yo him, the drives for 1949 wage 
boosts, for a pension at Ford, are just 
the tactics of the moment. Reuther’s 
conception of management is that it 
must be made to work for the em 
ployees’ benefit; that its obligations to 
stockholders and to customers are dis 
tinctly secondary. 

e Convention Attitude—Thus, the 
Reuther-led convention of U.A.W. took 
no account of downward economic 
trends. It took no account of the fact 
that, by all the rules of orthodoxy, em 
plovers’ ability to pay out more in 
wages and welfare benefits is declining 

An observer was struck by the fact 

that this meeting of 2,400 delegates 
from plants and workshops across the 
continent showed ncither interest in not 
insight into the economic climate which 
affects them. The only answer the 
U.A.W. had for its de 
mands by management was: Strike. 
e Political Action—The single cold eco 
nomic fact that penetrated the Milwau 
kee auditorium was an awareness that 
unemployment is on the increase. But 
this fact in no wise deterred the drive 
for substantial gains in 1949. Reuther’s 
way of dealing with it was to call for 
intensified political action. 

As of todav, U.A.W. is not out to 
ouild a “third party” in America. Its 
line is that—along with other C.I.O. 
unions, the A.F.L., and the railroad 
brotherhoods—labor can take over the 
Democratic Party. What is projected as 
the cure for unemployment is an ad 
ministration that will provide jobs. 
e Left and Right—By being a smarter 
unionist, organizer, and politician than 
the Communists, Reuther has just 
about pulverized the opposition which 
had existed in U.A.W. He has a real 
talent for out-mancuvering the left wing; 
thus, he is one of the most effective 
anti-Stalinists in labor’s ranks 

But he has had no experience in fend 
ing off right-wing opposition. So far, 
such an opposition docs not exist. There 
are a few small signs, however, that a 
conservative coalition might be in the 
making. Some delegates appear to have 
had their fill of ““Reuther Plans” for this 
and that. ‘These elements are more con- 
cerned with the possibility that indus- 
try may again be able to offer some 
overtime than with the exhilaration of 
planning another strike against ord. 

lor Reutherism cannot comprehend 
the possibility of labor taking a_back- 
ward step. Even standing still is equi- 
valent to a defeat. Those auto workers 
who want their union to establish a 
stable relationship with the industry— 
a relationship that provides for give and 
take in both directions—are still leader- 
less. When they do make an impression 
on their organization, find a program 


resistance to 
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ind spokesmen, Reuther will again have 
in opposition in U.A.W. 

e Influence—In the meantime, his suc- 
ess in securing his position imevitably 
gives other labor leaders the idea that 
Reutherism is a formula for success. 
Until he takes a fall, he will be a mag- 
ictic force pulling the American labor 
novement in a radical, though non- 
Communist, direction. 


Week’s Developments 
In 4th-Round Bargaining 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce urges 
inions to forego fourth-round wage de- 
nands. It predicts: “Lower prices are 
n the making” if unions don’t “upset 


the orderly price readjustment now un- 


er way.” ‘This is the chamber’s reply 
» the C.1.0.’s Nathan Report—which 
ud most firms can boost pa 

“ ) 
Steel companies and United Steelwork- 


ers (C.1.O.) will meet with presidential 
fact-fnders in New York next week. It’s 


nly a truce, not a settlement, in steel 
leadlock (page 19). 


° 
‘Timken Roller Bearing and C.1.O. stcel- 
vorkers have signed a new one-year con- 
tract. It gives 1¢-to-22¢ pay hikes for 
2.$67 of 12,000 employees. Union can 
copen on Wages, pensions, INsHnTance 
fter 90 days. 

s 
Ford’s bargaining with United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.) holds the spotlight 
since steel talks await the fact-finders 
eport. Now that the auto workers’ con 
cention is over (page 70), U.A.W. is 
htening pressure on Ford. ‘Vhe union 
sans to raise a $12-million stnke fund, 
is part of preparation for a walkout. 

4 
Chrysler negotiations with U.A.W. are 
narking time, waiting on Ford. 

a 
General Electric flatly reyected demands 
by United Electrical Workers (C.1.O.) 
m wages, pensions, and insurance. It 
isked U.E. to end negotiations. U-E. re- 
fused, but recessed the talks. 

e 
Westinghouse and U.E. resumed con- 
tract talks, but negotiations still dragged 
along in what both sides called an “‘ex- 
ploratory” stage. Subject: business pros- 
pects. 


fatal 
1g 


e 
Swift & Co. bargained this week with 
C.1.0., AF.L., and an independent 
union. Their demands were just about 
the same: 40 hours’ pay for a 30-hour 
veck, plus a wage boost, pensions, and a 
health and welfare program. 

. 
Coal negotiations rocked along, appat- 
ently getting” nowhere, while miners 
vorked a three-day weck. 


, 
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Hospiratity: “Act of Receiving and 
Entertaining Strangers or Guests 
Generously and Kindly.’’—Webster 


Air Conditioning Installed by 
Associated Mechanical Contractors 


THE SHAMROCK, $20,000,000 
Landmark to_ Hospitality, was 
started on St. Patrick's Day, 1946, 
and opened three years later to the 
day. A _dream_ realized by the 
famous Glenn McCarthy, it is the 
laste word" in artistic beauty, 
comfort, and convenience. ‘Buffalo’ 
Limit-Load Fans, Belted Vent Sets, 
and Breezo Fans help supply 

its vital “Air of Hospitality’, 


Air Conditioning by Carrier Corp. 


THE TERRACE PLAZA illustrates the 
highest concepts in the design of the mid- 
century hotel building 19 stories high, it 
incorporates both stores and complete 
hotel facilities. 81 ‘‘Buffalo’’ Fans 
provide the unfailing, efficient 
circulation of this ‘Air of Hospitality’’. 



















“BUFFALO” FANS CIRCULATE 
“AIR OF HOSPITALITY” FOR THESE 
ULTRA-MODERN HOTEL BUILDINGS 











HOWN here are two of the country’s 
finest examples of hospitality—The 
Shamrock in Houston and the Terrace 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. Both leave 
nothing to be desired 
for the comfort and 
enjoyment of guests. 
The choice of fans in 
both was “Buffalo” — for 
quiet, economical air 
delivery, day and night. 
For new or existing 
buildings, don’t neglect 
the many benefits of 
“Buffalo” ventilation. 
YOUR ‘‘BUFFALO” 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WILL BE GLAD TO 
GIVE YOU ALL THE 
FACTS. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO,N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


FIRST FOR FANS 














“Buffalo” Type 
“LL” Ventilating 
Fan with Silent, 
Floating Base 


















AND AIR CONDITIONING 
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THE HEART OF AMERICA 





Juvtles 


INDUSTRY 


Missouri, rich in natural 
resources... geographically 
located in the heart of the 
nation...may have just the 
advantages you are looking 
for in the location of anew 
branch or factory. 

We invite you to write 
today on your business let- 
terhead for specific infor- 
mation relating to your 
field of business. 

MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Bidg Jefferson City, Me. 

Dest. 53-A 


1-40 2 





Train 
yourself 

in modern 
executive 
technique 


Send for free booklet explaining how 


Men and women who want to secure a 
real mastery of modern management 
techniques are invited to send for the 
free 42-page Introduction to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Reading Course in Executive 
Technique 

This booklet explains the purpose of 
the Course and its organization, and lists 
the forty-five nationally known special- 
ists who have written it. 

One commentator on the Course said: 
“The kind of information given in this 
course will put any man in line for pro- 


motion — will give any man an edge on 
competition 
Fill in the coupon below and this 


helpful booklet will be sent you by mail 
and without cost. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please mail me free a copy of the 42- 

page book Modern Executive Technique. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
Bw 723 
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SEMINAR of General Cable employees hears race myths debunked as a first step in... 


Getting Rid of Prejudice 


One way to attack racial and religious tensions in indus- 
try—through seminars in the plant itself—has just been tested. 


Results: “better than expected.” 


Growing competition for jobs spells 
more race and religious tension. Many 
plants employed minority group work 
ers for the first time during the war; 
today, resentment often flares up when 


those workers keep jobs over “native 
Americans” with less seniority. 
This week, industrial, union, and 


inter-racial leaders were mapping plans 
for a drive to reduce exactly this sort 
of strain. ‘Their model: a nine-week 
“pilot” inter-racial project completed 
last week at General Cable Corp.'s 
Perth Amboy (N. J.) plant. 

@ Race Trouble—Gencral Cable ran 
into race trouble in 1944 when it hired 
Negroes for the first time at its St. 
Louis copper-wire plant. About 1,500 


white workers threatened to _ strike. 
Company president Dwight R. G. 
Palmer intervened — personally, _ per- 
suaded them to stay on the job. ‘They 
did. But racial tensions continued— 
which convinced Palmer that “vital 


education job” was needed in industry. 

Palmer’s case was not isolated. Other 
management thinking the 
same thing, including officials of lord 


mech were 





Motor Co., Johnson & Johnson, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and Western Electric 
Co. Unions also were trving to do 
something about the problem. But the 
connecting links between these scat- 
tered groups were forged by the Na 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews—an_ inter-racial nonprofit organi- 
zation that concentrates on spreading 





mutual understanding among all re- 
ligious and racial groups. ; 
e Conference—Eyverctt R.  Clinchy, 
president of N.C.C.J., spent two years 
in basic research on the problem, then 
brought representatives of the various 
groups together. They decided that the 
first point of attack should be the plant 
floor, because that’s where most 
and religious conflicts begin. ‘The con 
ference also decided to set up a broad 
race-relations program, test it at the 
Perth Amboy plant. 

Chis plant was chosen because: (1) 


race 


Before the war it hired very few Ne 
groes—fewer than 1%—while now be 
tween 15% and 20% of its 2,000 em- 


ployees are Negroes; (2) it also has em 
ployees of Hungarian, Polish, Czecho 
slovakian, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian 
descent; and (3) employees’ religious 
beliefs divide into Roman Catholics 
(about 50%), Protestants (40%), and 
Jews (8% to 10%). 
e Seminar—Gencral 
A.F.L. union, the International Broth 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 
erated with the N.C.C.J. A represen 
tative group of 25 men from all plant 
levels sat down together one afternoon 
a week for nine weeks for a seminar. 

Chev studied the major tenets of the 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
ligions, and the meaning of their holy 


Cable and _ its 


coop 


Te 


davs and customs. 
\ Columbia University anthropol 
ogist attacked fundamental misconcep- 
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tions—such as that there are racial “in 
equalities.” 

\ sociologist, a psychiatrist, and other 
educators discussed prejudices 

They sought to ferret out causes of 
racial tensions at the Perth Amboy 
plant, air them in open discussion, and 
wipe them out 
e Taboo—The last was the hardest. It 
meant going into some personal dis 
trusts and dislikes—subjects long con 
sidered taboo for open discussions 

How much did the sessions accom 
plish? General Cable reports results 
“better than expected, really surpris 
ing, in fact.” But it adds that there's 
still no final answer. ‘Tension has “defi 
nitely lessened” in the plant, so that 
the “job of evervbody is easier, more 


pleasant, and more efficient.” But the 
real test is going to come outside the 


plant: If the pattern for better reli 
gious and racial relations isn’t extended 
nto homes and community, it’s hardh 
kely to survive in the plant. 

e Continued Program—With that 
nind, General Cable expects to follow 


ip its nine-week program with other 


nectings from time to time. The idea 

to provide a continuing forum for 
ninority-group problems Phe com 
any also wants to duplicate the Perth 
Amboy experiment in its other plants 


NEW WEAPON IN OLD FIGHT 


Leaders of the fight on left-wmeers in 
C.1.O. this week weighed a new factor 
Papal decree that any Catholic who 
a member of the Communist Party, 
r is consciously active in its work, will 
¢ excommunicated. 
How important this will be in Jabor’s 
nti-Communist fight remains to be 
seen. C.1.O. right-wingers think it may 
ave some force (1) in some of the big 
Catholic industrial areas, and (2) then 
nainly in drawing some lukewarm, o1 
order-line, leftists over to the right 
(he Pope authorized. each bishop te 
mplement his edict, and specify Cath 
lics to whom it will apply. But the 
hances are that there will be few—if any 
public excommunications in this coun 
try. For most bishops, the Papal decree 
s ipso facto—they will make no attempt 
to enforce it. Excommunication will be 
up to an individual’s conscience; who 
ever ignores the Pope’s ban, and receives 
acraments, will be acting sacrilegioush 
nder the decree 
A group, identifying itself as Catholic 
var veterans, challenged Albert J. Fitz 
gerald, president of the United Flec- 
trical Workers (C.1.0.), on the issue of 
Church vs. Communism several years 
igo. Fitzgerald, a Lynn (Mass.) Cath- 
lic, actively cooperates with party-liners 
who control U.I Fitzgerald ignored 
the challenge. Now the issue may come 
up again and stronger—against hitz 
gerald and other leaders of leftist unions 
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® The structural steel for the Ceredo Coal 
Preparation Plant of Truax-Traer Coal Co., 
| | illustrated here, was fabricated in Allied shops. 
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| 
You get the benefit of 
special skills when ALLIED 


t yous atresoiveral dieal 


It’s close co- on of special skills that results in the 
prompt, precise fabrication for which Allied is renowned. 
Our Engineers, expert in estimating and translating plans 
into shop layouts, suggest ingenious short cuts to bring you 
substantial savings. Welders, Riveters are on their toes 
with new techniques. Work progresses under unified con- 
trol, directed by Production Managers whose job it is to 
see that your requirements are fully met. 


Test Allied skills on your next job. To get started, send 
your plans and specifications to us for estimating. 











ALLIED STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANIES, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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GL GABE 
SPRINKL ERD 


THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO- 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Mark'Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
anywhere. No wetting. They're STICKY. 
FREE Easy-to-use. Printed to your order. 
Write for details, samples, prices to 


MARKW’ANDY, Inc., 


Dept. BW1 
St. Louis 22. Mo. 





10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 
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M3 GREATER 
CARD CAPACITY 






eee CODAIIEATION, Ine. 
Dept. K * Westport ¢ Conn, 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
EARNS -SavEs for Business Firms! 


\ 








1 a Gov't loan 
G n atent Export 


W FREE folder ex 


Seb ve “igs COMMERCIAL CO 
1200-15th St Washington 5F, D.C. 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, 


equipment, etc., may be found in Business 


Week's 
CLUES 


See page 102 of the July 9 issue. 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Gas & House 

Cost of Cloth- Elec- Other Furnish- 

Living Food ing Rent tricity +Fuels Ice ings Mise. 
August, 1939 .... 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
January, 1941* ... 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
Se | Me 104.6 105.9 103.3 105.8 97.4 105.4 105.3 103.3 
a 7 re 116.4 123.2 125.3 108.5 96.6 113.1 1223 10.9 
5. a 124.8 141.9 127.9 108.0 96.1 118.9 125.4 115.7 
june, 1944 ...... 125.4 135.7 138.0 108.1 95.6 123.2 138.4 121.7 
June, 1945 ...... 129.0 141.1 145.4 108.3 95.2 124.5 145.8 124.0 
June, 1946 ...... 133.3 3145.6 1572 085 92.1 128.4 156.1 127.9 
SS | le 157.1 190.5 185.7 109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 
June, 1948 171.7 214.1 196.9° 117.0 - 94.2 180.6 134.2 194.8 147.5 
US seers 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 
August 174.5 216.6 199.7 117.7 94.5 190.1 137.3 196.3 152.4 
September 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 94.6 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 
October 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November . 172.2. 207.5 201.4 118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
December ... 171.4 205.0 200.4 119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
January, 1949 ; 170.9 204.8 196.5 119.7 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
February 169.0 199.7, 195.1 119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
March — ; 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
April -.» 4GO:7 2028 192.5 1203 96.8 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
May, 1949 169.2. 202.4 191.3 120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
June, 1949 169.6 204.3 190.3 120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. ft lee grouped with “other fuels” prior to 
1948. Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties; 1935-39 100. 





Spotting Good 


Security Risks 


Military steps up probe in private plants where employees 
may have access to secret information. Investigation, covering 
stability and loyalty, brings union charges of invasion of civil rights. 


Is John Doe a good security risk? 

\ good many people believe that 
question comes up only if Doe is a gov 
ernment employee. Uhat’s not so. For 
the last few wecks, tens of thousands of 
employ have been 


persons im private 

having their lovalty checked by federal 
security agencics 

@ Clearance Reguired—I here's a big rea 


son: Military security is as important 


now as it was in wartime, savs the Penta 


gon. So the armed forces now require 
security clearance on all who work on ot 
ire apt to come in contact vith “secret” 


t doesn’t matter 


and “top secret” jobs 
1 directly by 


whether they're employee 
the government or by contractors with 
military orders 

\ lovalty check is only one part of the 
investigation. Workers who have access 
to classified material may be listed as a 
“poor security risk” if they drink too 
much on Saturday night, or are emo 


tionally unstable, or have a weak char 
icter 
e Most Meet the Test—Only 11 in 


about 3,000 
ever called upon to defend themselves 
“derogatory information which 


persons investigated arc 


against 


prevents issuing a letter of consent (to 
work).”” More than two-thirds of those 
called in are finally O.K.’d. So far, only 
ibout one person in thousand has 
been denied the right to hold a classified 
iob. ‘The man who doesn’t get clear 
ince isn’t barred completely from em 
plovment—but just from contacts with 
jobs with a 


documents, projec ts, or 
secrecy requirement 
Lovaltv checks are heaviest in July, 
since the government issues most of its 
contracts at the turn of the federal fiscal 
vear. Frequently, the checks stir up 
plant labor-rclations problems. Work 
crs generally resent being checked; al 
though the company hasn’t anything to 
do with a federal checkup, it gets the 
blame. So management would do well 
to make sure it knows what goes on in 
1 lovalty check—and why 
¢ Initial List—Any company that lands a 
contract for “secret” or “top secret” 
work gets a thorough plant going-over. 
Among other requirements, the em- 
plover must make a list of all employees 
likely to come into contact in any way 
with classified material. He has to list 
separately those who will be directly con- 
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cerned with secret portions of the job. 
e Waiting—Then the contractor has to 
sit tight until the government clears his 
employees. He doesn’t get any specifi 
cations on the work he is to do until the 
clearances come through. ‘This often 
means costly delays for contractors. 

© PSQ—Every employee checked must 
fill out a PSO (Personal Security Ques 
tionnaire). It asks for a minute account 
ing of the employee's life for the past 
15 years—including details about racial 
intecedents, the citizenship status of 
the employee and his wife and parents, 
and his connections with fraternal, civic, 
and political organizations. ‘The PSO 
asks about visits to foreign countries; it 
requires the names of three citizens who 
have known the employee for at least 10 
vears. It also calls for a set of finger 
prints. 

e The Checkup—Then — the 
ment’s investigators go to work. 
check the employee's references, his past 
employers, and his neighbors. ‘They dig 
into state, county, and local police rec 
ords. Vhev consult FBI files in Wash 
ington, and, if thev think there’s any 
rcason for it, the files of other agencies. 
@ Group One Questions—W hat do they 
want to know? Questions come under 
two groupings. Group one aims to un 


govern 
They 


CovVcr: 

(1) Acts in the nature of espionage 
or sabotage. 

(2) Association 
teurs. 

(3) Any public statements or writings 
that might “reasonably be considered as 
intended to encourage seditious or trea 
sonable opinions or actions.” 

(4) “Affiliation with any organization 
or movement that seeks to alter our 
form of government by unconstitutional 
means, or sympathetic association with 
any such organization, movement, or 
members thereof.” ‘The Attorney Gen 
cral has listed 159 such organizations 

(5) “Being influenced by or subject 
to the dictates of any foreign power to 
an extent detrimental to the interests of 
our government; or membership in any 
organization or movement so influenced 
by or dictated to.” 

(6) A link with any foreign or domes- 
tic “totalitarian” organization or move- 
ment, or “intimate or sympathetic asso- 
ciation with any such organization, 
movement, or members thereof.” 

(7) “Advocacy of revolution, or the 
use of force if necessary, in order to 
bring about political, social, or eco 
nomic changes.” 

e Group Two Questions—Group two 
secks out: 

(1) An established history of serious 
mental or emotional instability. 

(2) Anv criminal record of convic- 
tion of a felony within the past 10 years, 
or any extensive record of convictions 
for lesser offenses in the same period. 

(3) Record of any “unauthorized dis- 


with spies or sabo 
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Competition is back in the picture. That places a pre- 
mium on efficiency. If a larger and continuing 
supply of cash would make your operation 
smoother ... enable you to cut production costs 
... Save on such items as cash discounts ... plan 
ahead with greater confidence. . 
send for the new and timely book about our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Thousands of executives 


Need more 


MONEY 


to make more 


MONEY? 


. you should 


PH HSOCH HCHO O800 00890 0,00600000000606080608 466000 R Se eCO 







have requested and read this book in recent months, and many of 
them are now enjoying the benefits of the plan it describes. 


Our Commercial Financing Plan will give you 
substantially more cash than is available from 
sources 


usual It operates continually 


. thus eliminating 


periodic 


according to your needs 


renewals, calls and clean-up of 


obligations 


It is quick and simple to start involves 
no change in accounting procedure . . . 1 
change in your relation with customers no 


nterference w ith your management or control 


You will find the cost of using our Commer 
cial Financing Plan well in line with the 


benefits you enjoy by having adequate cash 
vidence 


available when and as you need it. I 
of this is that manufacturers and wholesalers 





are using the plan at the rate of $200,000.00 





annually. Their needs vary from as little as a 


few thousand to millions 


iced more money to 





To repeat if you 


send for of 


An ApeQi 


OPERATING 


make more money copy 


‘How To Have ate AND Con- 
TINUING SOURCE OF Casu 
phone or write the nearest Commercial Cr 


Corporation office listed below 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6 * 


Portland 5, Ore... 


and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10 


BALTIMOR 





0,000,000 
E 2, MD. 
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THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 
EVERYONE LOVES 


COOL CLEAN 
FOR \ 
i WATER STEPS uP ) 
HEALTH, EFFICIENCY MORALE ANO 








—SEVEN GLASSES 
A DAY 


a ; 


FIGURES SHOW 
(IT COSTS ONLY A 
FEW CENTS A DAY 

TO OPERATE 


SUPER. 
INSULATION 
HOLDS COLD IN, 





Ufater Coolers 
se GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


g NS \ FOR A SURVEY of the water-efficiency factor in your plant 

Loe \ or office, phone the G-E dealer under “Water Coolers” in 
the Classified Directory... For booklet write General Electric, 
Department BW6, Bloomfield, N. i A 
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closure” of documents, material, or in- 
formation of a “classified or non-public 
nature” to the nation’s detriment. 

(4) “Other established facts indicat- 


ing. . . . basic weakness of character or 
lack of degree of judgment.” ‘This is 


broad cnough to cover a multitude of 
sins. 
e Verdict—Reports on the investigations 
go to the army zone commander. If 
there’s nothing “derogatory,” a “‘letter 
of consent” is issued. But if there’s any 
thing that casts a doubt on the employ 
ec’s ability to keep a secret, the “letter 
of consent” is withheld. ‘The case is for 
warded to the Joint Army, Navy, Air 
force Militarv Personnel Security Board 
in Washington. ‘This board studies the 
findings, asks for more checks if neces- 
sarv, then gives the final verdict. 
e Appeal—An employee whe doesn’t get 
a clearance can appeal to the Industrial 
Employment Review Board, personally 
or through his lawyer, employer, umon, 
or any other interested party. He may 
send in comments and explanations—if 
he can guess why he was rejected. H¢ 
may be all in the dark about reasons, b« 
cause up to this point he has heard only 
bits and scraps of the charges 

The review board gives the rejected 
employee every chance to have his say— 
but he is not allowed to cross-examine 
his accuser; the burden of proof is on 
the accused. However, the military au 
thorities check and recheck every charge 
so that an employee does not become 
the victim of gossip or a_ personal 
grudge 
e Union Protests—Unions complain- 
loudly—that the whole loyalty check is 
an invasion of civil rights. ‘Vhe protests 
come not just from leftist labor groups, 
the hardest hit, but also from staunchly 
right-wing unions. Right now, for in- 
stance, a right-wing United Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers (C.I.O.) 
local is protesting a series of “poor se 
curity risk” cases at the Radio Corp. of 
America plant in Philadelphia. 
e Government’s View—The government 
denies any invasion of civil rights—and 
now has a court decision to back it up. 
The decision holds that the government 
has the right to choose its own employ- 
ecs, and that citizenship alone doesn't 
entitle a person to hold any type of job. 

So far, unlike the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the military docs not re- 
fuse to do business with plants where 
leftist unions represent workers. Mem- 
bership i in a leftist union doesn’t neces- 
sarily “contaminate” the worker, says 
the military. 





The Pictures—Acme—84; Harris & 
Ewing—21; Int. News—70; Key- 
stone—81 (rt.); Wide World—19, 
23 (1), 82, 85; Dick Wolters—64. 
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Now—through the magic of 
Recordak Microfilming ... 

















you can record 
20,000 tabulating cards 
on a roll of film 
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== 
ss 
ai ? a 
aes Consider the value of such magic... 
oo what it means in all operations where records are kept for 





daily reference... or stored for protection’s sake. 

It means that vou can reclaim 99°, of your filing space—put 
20.000 tabulating record cards or 7,000 letter-size documents on 
a %3.90 roll of film... a roll so small you can hold it in the palm 
of your hand. 


It means new speed in “filing”... for your documents are 





recorded on film as fast as they are fed into the machine—up to 
100 per minute, by hand... up to 240 per minute, with the 
Recordak Automatic Feeder. Reference is faster, too. since filmed 
records can be kept at your fingertips—ready for immediate 
review ... greatly enlarged on the screen of the Recordak 

Film Reader. 

It means greater protection— photographically accurate and 
complete records that can’t be tampered with or altered without 
detection... that can be vault-stored. if vou wish. 

‘Today, such magic is saving time, space, dollars, in 65 different 
types of business... in thousands of concerns—simplify ing 
routines which may well be similar to some of yours. Check and 
see. For more information write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Lastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 


New York ye N. a's 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming— and its application to business systems 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 





Here isa toy automobile selling for 5 cents. It is molded of Lumarith 
—Celanese* acetate, and is convineing proof that the price of this 
durable, high quality plastic is right in line for low cost products. In 


fact, Celanese acetate plastic is now priced the lowest in its history! 


If your business has been paying the penalties of breakage in ship- 


ment, counter damage and dust attraction, re jects and returns, and cus- 
} 


omer dissatisfaction, here is your opportunity to eliminate these 


headaches, by switching to Lumarith—Celanese acetate. 


Lumarith, in a full range of colors, is priced as low as 


35 cents per pound (a special color group including black, 7 
30 cents). With Lumarith you can be certain of giving i 
your products the toughness, serviceability, surface per- ey 


manence and all around quality they need for selling in 


today’s competitive market. Write or call for color sam- 


ples and other information. P L & S T i Cc S 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, NEwals 
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Will the U.S. turn to free trade as Britain did a century ago? 





ECA officials in Paris now think a move in that direction may be the 
only thing that can keep the U.S. and Europe together in the same trade 


world. - 
As these officials see it, the key to the problem is for the U.S. to boost 


its imports of European goods by at least $2-billion a year. 








And that would mean that we would have to take down just about all 
the bars against Europe’s exports. 
On Europe’s part there would also have to be an about face. The 
cartel psychology abroad would have to go. 
e 


Neither side would shift its trading principles overnight, of course. 
The idea is to develop a new long-range economic strategy that looks 
way beyond the Marshall Plan. 








There might be an interim period of maybe 10 years when both the 
U.S. and Europe would make the needed adjustments in their economies. 
U.S. aid for Europe would be extended to cover this transition. 

* 
It’s not hard to see the hitches in such a scheme. 





Without a complete merger of the U.S. and western European econo- 
mies, would European productivity come close to American standards even 
in a generation (BW-Jul.16’49, p95)? 


Then there are these two angles: 





(1) Even if Congress would extend aid beyond 1952, how could you 
prevent a continuing subsidy from dampening European initiative? 





(2) Even if American manufacturers would agree to give up all pro- 
tection gradually, how could any U. S. administration be sure such sentiment 





would continue over a long period of years? 





Getting back to the short run, don’t pin too much hope on the inter- 





national financial talks slated for Washington early in September. 





It doesn’t look as if British Chancellor Cripps and U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Snyder can settle their differences by then. 
* 


Britain’s Labor government is still dead set against devaluation. 





It’s also against dropping any trade controls that might threaten (1) its 
full employment policy; and (2) present living standards in Britain. 

So the chances are that any unemployment resulting from the dollar 
crisis will be treated as if it were a home-grown recession. In other words, 
the government will boost purchasing power by putting the jobless to work on 





pump-priming projects. 





But as Washington sees it, this kind of policy won’t work when you’re 
in the spot Britain’s in. Something has to give somewhere. A trading nation 
like Britain just can‘t shelter itself from all the blasts of foreign competition. 

e 

Cripps, of course, may come around to seeing this. 

The trouble is that, even if he does, he won’t dare do much so long as 
the British general election is scheduled for next spring. You don’t plan for 
unemployment or lower living standards with an election before you. 
That's why some people in London have been hoping Prime Minister 
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Attlee will decide on a fall election. The idea is this: Attlee would seek a 
fresh mandate to meet a national emergency. He might even soft-pedal talk 
of more socialism in the campaign. Then, if returned to power, he and 
Cripps would meet the problem of high costs head on. 
e 
It might be better, in any case, if Britain had its election before London 
and Washington come to grips with the present trade-currency tangle. 





Then either Labor would have a new mandate, or the Conservatives 





would come into power on a protest vote. 





Since an election could hardly be held before October, this would mean 
a later date for the Washington talks. But in that event there would be more 
chance that an agreement could be made to stick. 
* 
Don’t assume, though, that a Conservative government in Britain 
would talk the same language that Secretary Snyder does. 








Monday’s debate in Parliament showed that Conservatives and Labor- 
ites both agree on these points: 

(1) The solution of Britain’s dollar crisis is beyond British control. 

(2) The real cause of the crisis is less U.S. buying of sterling-area raw 
materials. 

(3) No matter how much British costs are cut, or how much the pound 
is devalued, Britain still won‘t be able to balance its trade with the U. S. 

(4) Further U.S. aid is needed via a currency stabilization loan, a 
higher dollar price for gold, or guaranteed U. S. buying of raw materials. 

« 
French exports picked up a little during the first half of this year. But 





France's trade is still lopsided. 





For one thing, almost 40% of France’s total imports still had to be 
financed by ECA. 
For another, France—like Britain—lost ground in the U.S. market. 





Its exports to the U. S. during the first six months paid for only 8.1% of its 
imports from the U. S. During the same 1948 period the figure was 11.1%. 
(By comparison, Britain paid for 38% and 28%.) 
e 
French exports suffer from the high cost of production. Steel prices, 





for example, are a third higher than the British. French coke prices are 
double German. Ships cost 50% more to build in France than in Britain. 


Liberal-conservatives in the French Chamber of Deputies say that 
social security costs have puffed up French prices. 








So they have been trying to whittle down France’s annual 300-billion 
franc bill for social security. 

They argue that if French prices don’t come down, the country won’‘t 
be able to afford necessary imports of raw materials. When that happens, 
unemployment is bound to follow. And that’s sure to dry up a social security 
system that depends largely on payroll deductions. 

e 


But so far Socialist deputies have stymied all attempts to cut into 





social security. The Socialists claim that social security (1) pays its own way; 
(2) helps hold the wage line; and (3) boosts the health and birth rate. 

The Socialist answer to the problem of production costs is this: Create 
one big western European market in which social security charges will be 


equalized. Then price increases due to social security will cancel out. 
Centents copyrighted under the genera! copyright on the July 23, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. i2nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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IMMIGRANT HORDES jammed at a depot near Haifa mean. . . 


MORE HOME BUILDING, heavy costs for young country. So... 


Israel Seeks Help in Building a Nation 


Private investment, foreign loans must supplement aid of 
private philanthropies in getting country on its economic feet. 


PEL AVIV—Last week the leaders of 
Histadrut, Israel’s trade union federa- 
tion, told 150,000 Israeli workers they 
would have to take a $6.78-per-week 
wage cut. The wages, negotiated quar- 
terly with local manufacturers, were at 
roughly $90 a week in April. Now His- 
tadrut says they are to go down. From 
the most powerful political group in the 
year-old nation, this means only one 
thing: Israel is no land of milk and 
honey yet. 

e Cost of Immigration—Of course, no- 
body expected it would be in such a 
short time. Israel’s population, now 
about a million, is increasing on an aver- 
age of 800 a day. Immigrants are stream- 
ing in from all corners of Europe and 
North Africa (pictures). The Israeli gov- 
ernment expects it will take $600-million 
this year alone to expand the new na- 
tion’s economy so it can absorb these. 
Another million immigrants are ex- 
pected over the next decade. 

e Army, Too—Then there is still an 
army to be kept up. No settlement with 
the Arab states is in sight, so security 
still has top priority in Tel Aviv. Of the 
improvised forces that whipped the 
Arabs, about 30,000 are under arms 
now. To fashion them into a modern 
army will take more money. 

And the Israeli government has to 
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fight these problems in the face of se- 
vere inflation and with precious few 
trained administrators. 

e Help Wanted—Clearly the job is be- 
yond the country’s resources—and will 
be for some time to come. For many 
vears Israel will be wholly dependent on 
foreign loans, private investment, and, 
particularly, on the generosity of Amer- 
ican Jewry. 

e Private Investments—lhe _ Israelis, 
leery of becoming too dependent on 
philanthropic organizations, have had 
high hopes that private investments in 
Israel would give the new country a big 
boost. ‘lo attract investors, the govern- 
ment offers tax concessions and exemp- 
tion from import duties on machinery. 
Particularly favored are investors in the 
fields of housing, hotels, citrus growing, 
chemicals, and diamond polishing. 

But so far private investors have 
moved slowly. Reasons: inflation and 
the ever-present threat of more trouble 
with the Arabs. And most of the in- 
vestments that have been made have 
been small. ‘They have come from Jews 
in the U.S., western Europe, and the 
British Commonwealth, who often are 
prompted as much by Zionism as by 
business motives. 

e U. S. Interests—There are some excep- 
tions. Among the new investors—actual 


and prospective—from the U.S. are: 
Capital Mfg. & Supply Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, which will set up a plant to make 
irrigation piping; Donald Daniels & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, which is thinking of 
building a precision instrument factory; 
another U.S. firm plans a factory for 
biological instruments. 

The biggest U.S. investor in Israel, 
Palestine Economic Corp., New York, 
offered a $15-million stock issue for sale 
May 9. P.E.C. finances several real 
estate, banking, shipping, and_ public 
utility companies in Israel -(BW—Aug. 
28’48,p81). Big interest: Palestine Po- 
tash, Ltd., which operates the rich Dead 
Sea deposits and provides Israel with 
one of its biggest potential foreign-ex- 
change earners. (But half of the Potash 
works is on Arab land; operations have 
been at a standstill since the British 
withdrew in May, 1948.) 

here have been some investments 
from the rest of the world. ‘Two new 
ones are a sugar refinery from Czecho- 
slovakia and a bicycle assembly plant 
from Sweden. These all help. 

But more important by far to the 
struggling Israelis is aid from two other 
sources: the recent $100-million loan 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank; 
and the help given by the Jewish 
Agency, a private organization repre- 
senting the world Zionist movement. 
eEx-Im Aid—The Israelis expect to 
spend the $100-million loan over the 
next three years. Already allocated are 
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$22.5-million for irrigation piping, and 
$8.3-million for tractors, combines, and 
trucks. Roughly $25-million of the rest 
will go for building materials and ma- 
chinery; $20-million for industrial devel- 
opment and $20-million for road 
machinery and communications equip- 
ment. 

e Jewish Agency's Task—The Jewish 
Agency has the task of settling immi- 
grants. The agency figures it costs about 
$2,500 a head. At that rate, the agency 
will need about $1-billion over the next 
10 years. This year the target is $250- 
million—mostly from the U.S. Eco- 
nomic conditions in the U.S. being 
what they are, agency leaders admit they 
will count themselves lucky if they get 
$150-million. 

Loans and gifts, plus $28-million that 
Britain has agreed to release from Is- 
rael’s blocked sterling balances, should 
get the country over the hump this year. 
But Israel will need every penny it can 
get to foot an estimated import bill of 
$180-million for food, raw materials, 
and machinery. 

e Exports Down—Isracli exports, hard 
hit by war, high costs, and weather, may 
not top $33-million this year; that’s less 
than 50% of last year’s figure. Citrus 
fruit, the big revenue earner in prewar 
Palestine, isn’t doing very well now. 
Bad weather, the Arabs, and_ picking 
costs (15 times higher than prewar) cut 
last year’s crop to an estimated 3.7-mil- 
lion cases. Tourist trade, which has 
brought in more than $10-million over 
the past 10 months, will be the big for 
eign-exchange earner. 

e Good Omens—If real peace has come 
to Israel, the country’s economy should 
steadily improve over the years to come. 
New machinery is on hand in Haifa and 
in the U.S. to step up potash output 
when operations start again. The Haifa 
oil refinery, owned by Shell interests and 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., should bring in 
a lot of revenue—when the Arabs decide 
to turn on the pipelines to the Kirkuk 
oil fields in Iraq again. Irrigation proj- 
ects already under way should start the 
output of citrus fruits climbing. Hotels 
now being built will step up the revenue 
from tourists. And, most important of 
all, real peace could open up the Middle 
East market to Israeli ‘manufactured 
goods. (Manufactured goods, in turn, 
would be a sure attraction for foreign 
investments.) 

eIn Britain’s Footsteps—But this year 
the Israeli government will have tough 
sledding. Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion’s middle-of-the-road socialists are 
taking page after page from the British 
Labor Partv’s book. Austerity is just as 
much of a commonplace in Tel Aviv as 
in London. Production costs of Israeli 
exports are about as far out of line as 
those of the British (BW-—Jul.9°49, 
pl 01). 


Israel’s austerity program follows the 





PRIME MINISTER Ben-Gurion takes a 
socialist view—but invites capitalist help 


familiar British pattern. Food is ra 
tioned; purchase taxes have been slapped 
on nonessential goods; essentials are sub 
sidized; the government does much of 
the country’s buying abroad; prices arc 
frozen. All this is aimed at cutting 
prices 25% by next fall. 

¢ Histadrut’s Strength—Ben-Gurion _ is 
probably more firmly set in the political 
saddle than his British counterparts, 
though. His party, MAPAT, 
trolled by Histadrut (which also con 
trols the Communist-line MAPAM 
party). Histadrut represents 40% of 
the Israeli population, if you count in 
the families of its members. On top of 
that it is by far the biggest business com 
bine in Israel. 

Histadrut controls Israel's farmers 

through collective farms and their co- 
operative purchasing and distribution 
organizations. A Histadrut unit con 
trols the building industry. All passen 
ger transport and more than half of all 
freight transport is handled by Histad 
rut cooperatives. Altogether organized 
labor controls a third of all capital in 
vested in Israel. 
e Socialists, But—Most of the MAPAI 
party members who lead Histadrut are 
avowed — socialists (they outnumber 
MAPAM two to one). Ben-Gurion has 
on several occasions spoken fondly to his 
party followers of “‘socialism in’ our 
time.” 

But at the same time the most ardent 
of the socialists applaud Israel’s Finance 
Minister, Eliezer Kaplan. Kaplan’s job 
is to woo private capital into the new 
state. Everybody agrees private capital 
is absolutely essential if the Israel econ 
omy is to expand enough to house the 
hoards of immigrants that are knocking 
at the door. Then, again, few Israelis 
forget that most of their help will come 
from capitalist America. 


IS COn- 
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SELECTIVE ‘ 
SPEED pve 


For Operation From Alternating Current 


(} 44 


Adds These Time and Labor-Saving Features 
to Your Metal-Cutting Operations — 





























@®Higher Production Rate—Opti- 
mum cutting speeds provide best tool 
temperatures for high production 


@Less ‘“‘Down Time’’—less tool 
grinding 

® Greater Accuracy because of less 
heating of tool and work piece 

@ Better Machine Finish with more 


efficient cutting speed 


® Adaptable to Automatic Multiple 
Surface Cutting Speeds 





CABS Drive® provide a wide range of 
stable speeds with fine steps of control. Eight to 1 speed 
ratio is standard, as much as 32 to 1 is available. 


When required, these additional features are avail- 
able: JOGGING — DYNAMIC BRAKING — RE- 
VERSING DIRECTION OF ROTATION — PRE-SET 
SPEED CONTROL. 


Century manufactures a complete line of alternating 
and direct current motors and generators in the 
popular types from 1/6 to 400 horsepower. A line 
of gearhead motors is also available. 


Call a Century motor specialist to discuss your motor 
drive problems. Write for literature. 


Popular types and standard ratings are generally available from 








factory and branch office stocks. 
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“When I reach ze city of Baltimore, I 
veel stay naturellement, at ze Lord 


Baltimore Hotel!” 








Subseriptions to BUSINESS 
WEEK are solicited only from 
management-men in business 
and industry. Position and com- 
pany connection must be clearly 
indicated on all subscription 


orders. 

















It is 
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non-display advertising to 
the active Management readership 


“clues” 


of Business Week, for EMPLOY- 
MENT BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
“OPPORTUNITIES” offered or 


wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, mini- 
mum 3 lines. Count 5 average words 
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JAPANESE WAR PRISONERS, home from Russia, are potent propagandists in the . . . 


New Soviet Front: Japan 


Communists stirred up tempest in unemployment teapot. But 
their real chance will come later, when Japan has to build its trade 
without U.S. subsidies. Communist angle: more trade with China. 


Japan may soon become the hot spot 
in the Soviet offensive in the Far East. 
The objective: to lure Japan into Mos 


cow's growing oriental empire. Step 
one: to discredit both Gen. Mac 


Arthur and the Japanese government 
in the eyes of the Japanese people. 

e Background—The Japanese situation 
has been warming up for its present 
hot spot for some time. Ever since 
last winter, U.S. occupation officials 
have been urging a reluctant Japanese 
government to balance its budget. How 
else can Japan become a going con- 
cern? How else can the U.S.  tax- 
paver be freed from financing an end 
less relief project? 

I'he trouble, of course, is that bal- 

ancing the Japanese budget takes tough 
measures—like weeding out 
workers from the heavily padded gov- 
ermment payroll. When U.S. off- 
cials_ proposed just that, Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida’s conservative govern- 
ment dragged its feet. 
e Action—More and more pressure, 
mostly from Joseph Dodge, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s economic brain, finally forced 
Yoshida to act. He started a whole- 
sale firing of excess workers from Ja- 
pan’s national railway system. 

Yoshida’s move gave the Commu- 
nists their cue to open fire. They 
trundled out a frightening ogre of im- 
pending unemployment. 

e@ Heavy Fire—Then came the home- 
coming of many thousands of Japanese 


uscless 


War. prisoners from Russia (picture). 
(he repatriates were throughly satu- 
rated with Stalin’s latest doctrine. With 
their aid, Japan’s Communists started 
a campaign of terror. ‘The president 
of the national railways was found 
under a railroad bridge with his head 
cut off. Another dozen or so persons 
were killed when a train was derailed 
near Tokyo. Communist union, lead 
ers talked long and loud of “over- 
throwing” the government. 

Japanese workers began to think the 
Communists were right—that mass un- 
employment was right around the 
corner. A Tokyo paper, Asahi Shim- 
bun, found that 35% of the workers 
it polled thought they would be laid 
off by the end of the year. 

Until last week nobody thought it 

necessary to tell the Japanese people 
that they were the goats of a gigantic 
hoax. The government, headed by 
many old-school Japanese who think 
the only good trade union is one headed 
by the company boss, kept silent. 
@ Reassurance—Finally at week’s end, 
after a long session with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, Premier Yoshida spoke up: “I 
advise the people to remain calm. When 
this Communist-generated sound and 
fury are dissipated, a large margin of 
the present unrest will vanish into 
thin air.” 

If Yoshida wants to, he can make 
his advice count for something. Un- 
employment in Japan today amounts 
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to only about 1-million out of a total 
labor force of 35.7-million. Discharges 
of workers have been slow—unemploy- 
ment probably won't top 1.5-million 
by the end of the year. 

* Moreover, the unemployed are prom- 
ised plenty of work—not of the leaf 
raking variety, either. A pool of pub 
lic works projects—highway and_har- 
bor repair, power development, and 
the like—is already lined up. While 
these projects are getting under way, 
there is a large unemployment-compen- 
sation fund to draw on—something 
Yoshida has yet to make known to his 
people. 

e What Next?—The Japanese Com 
munists have shown they can make 
capital out of a bogus—or nearly bogus 
—unemployment problem. What can 
they do when Japan faces far more 
serious problems, as it surely will in 
the near future? What will happen 
when U.S. subsidies are withdrawn 
and Japan has to keep trade brisk 
enough to support its industry with- 
out them? 

e Building  ‘Trade—MacArthur has 
been forearming the country against 
that day. Part and parcel of the ox 
cupation’s retrenchment and_ reform 
policy is expansion of Japanese foreign 


trade. ‘That was the motive behind 
the new lower foreign-exchange. rate 
(360 yen to the dollar) which went 


into effect in May. 

e Poor Reaction—So far, Japan’s ex 
ports have reacted badly to the new 
rate. While first-quarter 1949 textile 
exports hit a postwar high of $124- 
million, contracts in May and June 
were down 50%. Rayon exports, 
which had been expected to sell at 
the rate of 3-million |b. a month, 
amounted to only 500,000 Ibs. a 





PREMIER YOSHIDA’S reluctance to bal- 


ance budget gave Communists their cue 
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y ar Cob ageces on area ye nas 


A rather recent development in the hous- 
ing field is the combination screen and 
storm window. This is installed perma- 
nently, and greatly eases the otherwise 
difficult job of changing from screens to 
storm windows and vice versa. An exceed- 
ingly interesting new window of this gen- 
eral type has just been shown to Revere 
because it is made of a Revere brass. 

The new window is entirely brass- 
framed, and fits flush into the house win- 
dow, making it wind-and-weather tight. 
It has two brass-bound glass panes slid- 
ing in brass channels and held firmly in 
place by a simple brass slide. These panes, 
either or both, can be 


removed by hand in a 


fabrication requires severe forming, in- 
cluding some 180-degree bends, he came 
to Revere for assistance in selecting the 
right alloy, temper and annealing tech- 
nique. The result is a window that is good 
looking, with a golden red color. Under 
difficult weather conditions, as at the sea- 
shore, it stands up and should outlast the 
house. Naturally, it cannot rust, rot, or 
warp. 

Revere’s collaboration with the win- 
dow manufacturer is typical. When re- 
quested, we are delighted to tell all we 
know about our many metals, not only 
the brasses, but also bronzes, coppers, 

and aluminum alloys. 
These are made in va- 





few seconds from in- 
side the house, and a 
screen panel substi- 
tuted. At 
of the window is a 


the bottom 


narrow brass insert 
which can be removed 


if only a small amount 





of ventilation is de- 


rious forms, including 
sheet and strip, bar, 
rod and wire, forgings, 
and extruded shapes. 
The latter, incidental- 
ly, in brass, copper 
have 


and aluminum, 


many architectural 


including win- 





uses, 





sired. An additional 
feature is the provi- 
sion of a slip joint with 5¢ inch play to 
take up expansion and contraction such 
as sometimes occurs, particularly in new 
houses, and to permit adjustment to 
older houses whose windows may not be 
quite true or uniform in dimensions 
Brass is a generic term, because cop- 
per and zinc can be successfully alloyed 
in various proportions. Thus there are 
many brasses. In addition, each is avail- 
able in different tempers, gauges and the 
like. The manufacturer of this window 
said that he had always regarded brass as 
a quality material, and never thought of 
using anything else. Since the method of 





dows, thresholds, hand 
rails and the like. 

We regard every material as having 
its own advantages, many of which are 
not shared with other products. That is 
why there are so many different Revere 
metals and alloys, offering a wide choice. 
This diversity of products, and complete 
knowledge about them, is customary in 
American industry. No matter what any 
supplier makes, he is well informed about 
it, and is only too glad to share his know]- 
edge. After all, his customers make it 
possible for him to increase his business 
and his knowledge. In other words, you 
pay for both experience and materials. 


Are you using both? 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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LC’ sPRINKLER HEADS 






@ GET APPROVED SPRINKLER PROTECTION 


wrerior BEAUTY 





@ retain FuLt t 





“ON GUARD”’ 


All mechanism concealed. Only the 
tiny fusible link projects from ceiling. 





-—_ 


You can have the full protection of efficient, 
approved sprinkler heads, without spoiling the 
beauty of modern interiors. Get Viking flush- 
type heads. They fit flush with the ceiling... 
cast no unsightly shadows. They are easily in- 
stalled and are unsurpassed for effective water 
distribution. Approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 





When fire occurs sprinkler mechanism 
drops into fire-fighting position. 


Write for 
illustrated bulletin, 





MICHIGAN 


HASTINGS , 


122 IE™, srronarses 





DELIVERS 
MIGHTY 






FOR DRIVING BOLTS AND NUTS 


The simple, direct impacting mechanism of the Keller 
Impact Wrench... without springs, screws, gears, or 
other complicated devices . . . enables it to deliver posi- 
tive impacting blows, day in and day out, without weaken- 
ing its structure. Built-in durability keeps it on the job 
with a minimum of maintenance. 


To Locate Your Nearest 
Keller Representative 


IMPACT WRENCH 


Keller Impact Wrenches are easy to hold 
and operate. Set nuts to desired torque 
without stalling shock. Rotary-type air 
motor furnishes speed, power for fast 
nut running. Tool is easily adjusted to 
the job with torque regulator. Reversible. 
34” and 54” bolt capacity. 


KELLER 
Pucamatic Tools 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





KELLER 
TOOL 
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month. Cotton and silk exports fell, 
too. Of 62,400 tons of steel allocated 
for export in the second quarter, only 
25,000 have been taken. ; 

The pile-up of manufactured goods 

and raw materials in Japanese export 
warehouses gives the Communists a far 
more genuine issue than the current un- 
employment problem. 
e Communist Angle—Japan’s Com- 
munist leader, Nosaka, has been woo- 
ing Japanese businessmen for some 
time with this theme: Only Commu- 
nist China holds the cure to Japan’s 
economic troubles. 

No one can deny that Japan needs 
China for a trading partner. Prewar, 
Japan’s best customers and_ suppliers 
were Manchuria, China, Korea, and 
Formosa. 

And now that Japan is no longer 

hell-bent on producing for war, its 
large industrial capacity—much of it 
devoted to making machinery—will be 
dependent on the world market. Un- 
less Japan can develop other markets 
faster than it appears to be doing, it will 
certainly be very receptive to a Chinese 
offer to buy. Nosaka is already assuring 
Japanese businessmen that one such bid 
is in the cards—the job of industrializ- 
ing (and, of course, arming) Communist 
China. 
e Trade with China—Actually, the 
Yoshida government and U.S. occu- 
pation officials are fostering Japan’s 
trade with Communist China. But the 
important thing is that trade will be 
held within roughly the same restrictive 
limits that confine U.S. trade with the 
Soviet block. 

A few deals have gone through this 
way: North China traders deliver their 
soy beans or coal to Japan. After an in- 
spection by the Japanese and occupation 
authorities, a credit is set up against 
which a Japanese exporter can ship 
goods to North China. There will be 
no export red tape on consumer goods 
and such equipment as textile machin- 
ery. 

A recent shipment of copper wire 
to North China provided more exer- 
cise for the occupation’s foreign trade 
group. First the Chinese buyer had 
to give evidence of what the wire was 
going to be used for. Occupation offi- 


cials found that specifications and 
amounts jibed with the stated use, 
so they O.K.’d the shipment. The 


same method will probably be applied 
to borderline cases, like rails and roll- 
ing stock which might go to Russia. 

e Repercussions—With the U.S. oc- 
cupation officials enforcing a system 
like this, trade with China won’t expand 
verv fast. Communist leader Nosaka is 
sure to put the blame for the slow 
progress on MacArthur and Yoshida, 
promise that Japan’s trade troubles 
could be solved if he had a share in the 
government. 
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ECA Appropriations 


Ihe Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has finally voted out ECA’s second- 
year appropriations. But the total it 
O.K.’d last week was about $500-mil- 
lion shy of the $4.2-billion Paul Hoff- 
man wanted during fiscal 1949-50. 

Chances are the whole Senate will go 

along with the cut. But it won’t buy 
some of the other ideas the committee 
hoped to put over in the form of amend- 
ments. 
e Fight in Sight—Hardest to beat will 
be the idea proposed by Arkansas’ Sen. 
John L. McClellan. In effect, it would 
prevent ECA countries from cutting 
back their buying of farm goods, despite 
the cut in over-all appropriations. Mc 
Clellan would force Marshall Plan coun- 
tries to buy U.S. surplus farm products 
according to their original plans. 

Cotton and tobacco interests will 
probably plug hard for this amendment, 
for if the appropriations cut goes 
through without any strings attached, 
cotton and tobacco are the most likely 
purchases to be pared down. 

ECA, of course, is dead set against 
any move to make Europe keep up sur 
plus purchases; Paul Hoffman has no 
intention of running a dumping agency. 
Some powerful Midwest farm groups, 
thinking of the bad taste such a maneu- 
ver is bound to leave, are lining up with 
Hoffman against the provision. 

e Short Life—Another sleeper—a_provi 
sion introduced by Nevada’s Sen. Pat 
McCarran to make $50-million available 
for a loan to Spain—will die a quick 
death. Dictator Franco still hasn't 
enough friends in Washington. Until 
the Marshall Plan nations themselves 
agree to include Spain, the Administra 
tion will oppose any diversion of funds. 


Other Developments 


Africa—Overscas Consultants, Inc., 
New York (a group of leading U.S. 
engineering firms), and Sir Alexander 
Gibb, London engineer, will help 
Britain map railway systems in East 
Africa and the Rhodesias. 

France—lour French  agriculturists 
are here to study farm techniques 
France aims to boost wheat production 
from S8-million tons to 10-million a year 
by 1952 
‘ Information—F.CA has produced a 
pamphlet for small businessmen telling 
them how to get foreign orders. (Con- 
egress asked ECA to make life easier for 
small businessmen.) It’s called “Infor 
mation for American Businessmen on 
the Marshall Plan.” It details HCA pro 
cedures, gives information on who buys 
what, and how. 
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THE TREND 








Economics—With a Political Taint 


One reason why the midyear economic report that 
President Truman sent to Congress last week drew so 
much attention is this: The report is becoming a regular 
fixture of our economic life. The circumstances under 
which the report is issued make it a document of con- 
siderable prestige. 

Another reason is that the latest report contained more 
statements that seemed to make economic sense than 
previous ones. Discarding the proposal of last January 
to increase taxes 18 a prime example. 

But the economic report still contained ideas and sug- 
gestions which could come only from sources believing 
in a planned economy. Further, the report was cast into 
a new mold a few days later by the President in the form 
of a radio speech, which revealed plenty of political bias. 


No Depression 

Basically, we find it difficult to argue with President 
l'ruman’s statement that we are not now in a depression. 
There are nearly 60-million people working in civilian 
jobs today. National income is running at a $200-billion 
annual rate. Industrial production has fallen only 13° 
from the postwar high of last November. There has been 
a steady decline in both farm and nonfarm prices during 
the past year. 

President Truman deplores the fact that there is a 
downtrend of any dimension in the national economy. 
He recalls that he said in his January economic message 
that we should strive for a 3°% to 4°% increase in total 
output this year if we are to maintain maximum produc- 
tion and employment. He says that business and govern- 
ment share the burden of reaching that goal: 

“Businessmen should take advantage now of programs 
for modernizing their plants and for new business invest- 
ments, and together with labor should cooperate in 
achieving higher production and employment.” 

The government must likewise direct its policies 
toward continued economic expansion: “The country is 
growing, and we need to preserve and develop our 
national resources for this generation and the next. We 
must therefore press forward with programs of soil con- 
servation, and river-valley development, and other public 


works.” 


Political Bias 


[here are some who felt the President’s latest eco- 
nomic report was most friendly to business. We cannot 
believe that such an opinion can be held after hearing 
the President’s radio interpretation of the printed report. 
‘Truman revealed his extreme political bias and his faulty 
economic reasoning (which are undoubtedly one and 
the same) when he blamed “selfish interests” for past 
and future economic ills. 

For example, he said that “selfish interests” were 
behind the tax reduction of the S0th Congress and were 


also behind the failure to provide authority to stabilize 
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prices. President Truman said the same interests are 
now urging drastic cuts in government expenditures, 
which he opposes. 

In his refusal to go along with the idea of govern- 
mental economy, he went a long distance toward advo- 
cating deficit spending. He did not go the whole way; 
he went only as far as condoning deficit financing and 
urging a limited amount of expenditures for planning to 
spend much more in the future. 

At the same time, President ‘Truman renewed his pro- 
posals for measures which he once advocated as part of 
his anti-inflation program. Now those same proposals 
are being advocated as important elements of his anti- 
deflation program. 

He made no effort, of course, to explain how the pro- 
posal to increase the statutory minimum wage from 40¢ 
to 75¢ an hour can help to lift the level of business activ- 
ity. Actually, adoption of that proposal would seem to 
increase production costs and therefore leave business 
with less money available for investment in new plant 
and equipment. 

The President did make one suggestion that would 
help private business investment—liberalization of tax 
provisions for carry-over of losses by corporations. But he 
He renewed his 
plea for a study of “investment and development needs” 


swung far in the other direction, too. 


—a broad phrase meaning industrial plant expansion by 
Uncle Sam if private companies won't build as much or 
as fast as the government economists want it done. 


On Wage Policy 

President Truman was very careful in his printed 
report and even on the radio to avoid any statements 
openly advocating further wage increases at this time. 
But all the while he was carrying on a running contro- 
versy with steel companies trying to force them to let 
their wage controversy be channeled away from collective 
bargaining into the hands of a government commission. 
He finally succeeded in his effort. 

'f that body reports in favor of higher wages for steel 
workers this vear, as most observers believe it will, Presi- 
dent ‘Truman will also be responsible for this new dis- 
turbing economic clement. He is forgetting the outcome 
of similar government meddling during 1946. At that 
time, several fact-finding boards he appointed provided 
the basis for the first round of postwar wage increases. 
Those wage increases were immediately translated into 
higher prices. 

Phe same result will be produced if the new commis- 
sion recommends higher wages for steel workers. That 
will be the clear signal that President Truman’s eco- 
nomics still have a very strong political taint. 

His economic report by itself has not made this fact 
so clearly apparent. But the political use to which it is 
put can make it even more important than the economic 
analysis it contains. 
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3900 “FURNACE” 


CALLS FOR THE WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


FAMOUS GARGOYLE 


DIESEL OILS 


Again Improved 
to Help Keep Rings 
and Vital Moving 
Parts Clean— 
Backed by Skilled 
Engineering Service 
kk * 
for CONTINUOUS 
POWER—Rely on 
the BEST! 














This blinding flash is combustion in- 
side a Diesel engine. It sends temperatures 
to 3,500°F., a grueling test for lubrication 
oil. For 50 years—ever since the first Diesel 
—the makers of Gargoyle lubricants have 
continuously improved oils to meet this 
test. This year, we've come up with another 
advance—improved oils to help keep en- 
gines cleaner than ever. It’s all part of our 
lubrication knowledge, the greatest in the 
petroleum industry. And it’s all yours—to 
help keep your production rolling. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


‘eizx SOCONY-VACUUM 
7 Dar we 





The magic ring that takes you everywhere 


NE of the little-known miracles that 

made today’s automobiles and trucks 
possible is the ring and pinion gear. Eng 
neers know it as one of the toughest problems 
the auto industry ever faced. 

The ring had to be compact, yet strong 
enough to take the entire engine load in 
transmitting power from drive shaft to 
gears often failed 


Rear- 


wheels. Old-time ring 
service, wore rapidly, became HOosy. 
axle trouble was common. 

What was needed was a steel that was 
tough, wear-resistant, yet easily machined. 
That could take heat treatment without 


Warping, so the ring’s precision teeth could 





be first machined, then heat-hardened, then 


finish ground, 


Where could a steel with these magical 
properties be found? Auto men turned to 


Timken for heip n solving the problem, 


Today's wide-spread use of nic kel- 
molybdenum steels, together with special 
heat treating methods—largely the result of 
Pimken recommendations—now enable the 
ring and pinion to outlast the vehicle itself. 
Nic kel-Moly” has suc h amazing toughne sS 
that ring gears can be made smaller, vet 
carry heavier loads. You drive in contidence 


wherever you wish, 
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YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR, 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








*Nickel-Moly’s” good machining qualities, 
uniform response to heat treatnrent and 
freedom from distortion have simplified pro- 
duction, lowered costs. Gears are quieter, 
more accurate, 

The I imken ( ompany can point to many 
such problems stamped “Solved—by limken 
Alloy Steel” 
steel producer has equalled. Why not let 


Its a record no other alloy 


us help you with your problems too? Write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
*TIMROSCO” 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 


address: Tapered Roller 


IMKEN 


FRADE. MARK REG V.5.PATOE 


Fine Alloy 


—<——— and Seamless Tubes 





